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JLT is well remarked by a writer in the Christian 
Observer f '^ that man, in a state of absolute do- 
mestic slavery, is, to those who devote their days 
to amusement or speculation, quite uninteresting. 
WiA nothing to hope, and therefore, little to fear, 
governed neither by interest, by passion, by am- 
bition, nor by aflFection; exhibiting neither the 
lawless daring of savage life, nor the amenity and 
grace of polished society ; the slave is an object 
of curiosity with two classes only,-^those wh6 
seek to mitigate his misfortunes, and such as are 
led by their avocations to study the market prices 
of their fellow creatures.'^ 

The former class is, however, happily on the 
increase. The ardent benevolence, which, of late 
years, has spread itself through all orders of so- 
ciety ; which has associated the wise and good of 
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all religious parties, the more effectually to raise 
the condition of their fellow-men in all countries, 
if it has not expressed itself as yet in any great 
general attempt to improve the moral condition 
of the slave population of our West India Colo- 
nies, must have prepared a large proportion of the 
British public to commiserate their state, when 
fairly brought before them ; and may reasonably 
be expected to give birth to exertions in behalf of 
a degraded portion of our race, united to our sym- 
pathies, not only as men, but as fellow subjects. ^ 

It is indeed surprising, that, after repeated expres- 
sions of public sentiment on the subject of the 
Slave Trade had induced the legislature of this 
country to adopt the great measure of Abolition, 
the slaves already in bondage in our colonies, 
should be discharged from the recollection and 
cares of that very people, whose humanity and 
Christian principles had prompted them to per- 
severe, through ^^ evil report and good report ^^ to 
the attainment of their object ; and that, with the 
exception of a few, whose ever wakeful eyes were 
directed to the condition of the negro, it should 
appear sufficient to have destroyed the traffic in 
slaves on the coasts of Africa, to have swept from 
the ocean every slave ship bearing the British flag, 
and to project means for inducing other powers to 
follow ^he example. It seemed enough that Africa 
was relieved ; but her <;hildren in the West Indies, 
livere, in a great degree, forgotten. 



Was it^ that after so much toil^ the agents in 
the stru^le sought repose ? iThat the glory of 
the triumph seemed to deknand a respite from 
enterprise, that they might have leisure to enjoy 
the contemplation of its magnitude, and the dif-* 
Acuities it had surmounted } Or was it that the 
moral condition of the colonial slave population 
had never been fully displayed ) The last was 
probably the true cause. The desolation which 
the Slave Trade inflicted on the shores of Africa ; 
the horrors of the middle passage ; the cruelties 
which had been exercised in difierent parts of the 
colonies ; were all brought before the world. Sober 
narrative, the appeals of a generous indignation, 
painting, and poetry were employed to state af-^ 
fecting facts, and rouse the strongest feelings of 
justice or of shame as to the bodily wrongs inflicted 
upon the negro race : but it has never, with equal 
warmth and energy, been pressed upon the atten^ 
tion of the British public, that considerably more 
than half a million (l) of blacks and coloured 
people held as slaves in the British Colonies, live 
md die, not only without personal liberty, and 

(1) Dr. Oolquhoun gives the foUowiog returns :*^ 

In the West Ipdia Colonies, 64,794 Europeans, 

33,081 Free Persons of Colour, 
634,096 Negro Labourers, 
In die Conquered CoLonies, 85,8S9 Europeans, 

^6,253 Freq Persons pf Cplour, 
372,800 Negro Labourisrs. 

Borne of the conquered Colonies have been since restoredi 
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th^ enjoyment at many important civil Inghti, for 
which, in truth, they are not, in every ca«e prepared ; 
but without any religious instruction, except eudi 
as is offered by vduntary charity; without edu* 
cation of the lowest kind; without any attempt 
to civilize or moralize them ; without even the 
forms of marriage ; and, of course, without the 
domestic relations : being left to vegetate and die 
on the soil, without ever feding the powers of 
immortal man, except in those misdirection)^ which 
.give ferocity to their resentments, cunning to 
their fraud, and impetuosity to thei^* appetites. 
Sttch, however, is the condition, at this Tfwmentj 
of by far tiie greater part of the slave' population 
of our colonies ; and, in this condition, have lived 
and died the successive millions, who, from the 
commencement of the slave trade, have passed 
through the life of toil and injury our laws, or ooir 
practice had assigned them, to depose before the 
bar of Eternal Justice, the general negkct of a 
Christian people, to promote, in any efficient de- 
gree, theii* moral liappiness. 

Did such neglect exist 'in an English county, 
it would be contemplated with horror, and imme- 
diately relieved ; all the difference,- however^ lies 
between the breadth of a river, and that of a sea. 
The West Indies are, not less than our counties, 
portions of the British empire ; their inhabitants 
not less its subjeQts; the duty of a Christian go- 
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Temnrent to provide for their religions instructifon^ 
or to protect those from insult and injury who 
would instruct them, the same ; and whatever local 
and accidental reasons may. exist against affording 
them the full participation of our civil rights, none 
can exist for refusing them the benefits of our 
religion. If this be pleaded, then indeed it would 
lay the strongest ground possible for denouncing 
the slate of negro servitude in the West Indies, so 
utmatural and shocking a position of a part of 
society, that such an internal interference of the 
parent government with the internal regulations 
of the colonies,^ as the colonial writers so loudly 
protest against, would be a measure of absolute 
necessity to save the country from deep disgrace, 
and from a responsibility too fearful to be con- 
templated by any who seriously believe, that 
'* there is a God who Judges the earth** 

It is not supposed that considerations of this 
kind will create any concern in the breast of in- 
fidelity ; or produce any effect upon the hearts of 
such men as contemplate the negro, only to cal*- 
culate the weight of his bone, and the strength of 
his muscle. In those they will excite no interest 
who, whether at home or abroad, are habitually in- 
different to the nK>ral interests of their fellow- 
creatures ; nor affect 'persons, who, like a colonial 
writer against missions, almost unequivocally avow 
that all religions are alike, and that no reUgion is 
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better than them all : but there is in this country 
a great body of thinking and religious eharacters^ 
of all denominations^ and of all ranks^ whose cha^* 
rities respect not only the body, but the .mind $ 
who view religion both as the instrument of civil 
amelioration, and of a moral improvement in 
which not only the individual, but society, is deeply 
interested ; who consider man under the aspects 
in which he is presented to them in a revelation, 
tvhich they belieVe ; and estimate his importance 
by measures, takers from his accountableness to 
his Maker, and his own ever-during nature. In 
the minds of such persons, they will awaken a 
deep and painful interest. By them it will be 
admitted, that our debt to the children of Africa, 
whom we have enslaved, has run greatly into 
arrear: and, whether their views respecting the 
civil condition of the West India slaves, induce 
them to admit the necessity of their interminable 
bondage ; or they look forward to their ultimate, 
but gradual emancipation ; they will be ready to 
admit, not only a defence of those benevolent 
undertakings, which, under the name of 'Missions, 
have already effected so much good in the colo- 
nies ; but the necessity also of a general exertion 
on the part of all Christians at home, to provide> 
more adequately, for the instruction of the colonial 
negro in Christian knowledge^ morals^ and hopes. 
If itideed> so dire a necessity shall be made put, 
that the negroes of our colonies must transmit th^ 



^hain to successive generations ; then, the least 
compensation we can make^ is, to put them in 
possession of the Ught and consolations of our re* 
ligion : if a better fate await them, it is only by 
the influence of Christianity that they can be 
qualified for the privileges of freedom, and be 
enabled rightly and safely to enjoy it. 

Dishonourable as the neglect of the negro slave 
is to a Christian, and a ^rotestant country, it is 
yet a hopeful circumstance, that it has been con* 
fronted by our professed prindples. Principles 
may be inert^ or their operation counteracted by 
jH-ejudice and sloth ; but whilst they are avowed, 
hope cannot be extinguished. The very existence 
of a national establishment recognises the prin- 
ciple, that it is the duty of a Christian govern- 
ment to provide for the religious instruction of its 
subjects ; and, on that principle, thus avowed, 
the meanest and most neglected negro slave might 
fix his claim, and look up to the parent state, 
whose subject he is. The obligation of communi- 
cating the blessings of the gospel to this class of men, 
was recognised in the constitution of the ^^ Society 
fw the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,' which chose for the scene of its opera- 
tion the British Colonies in North America ; and 
for its objects, " the Natives of Great Britain, who 
had emigrated there, the Indian tribes, and the 
Negr4^s who were held in bondage^ The same 
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principle has been recognised by respectable pre-* 
lates of the national church ; particularly by 
Bishop Gibson, and by Bishop Porteus, the foun-* 
der of " 7%e Society for the Conversion and 
Instruction of the Negroes in the British West 
India Islands r by the House of Lords, in 1788, 
which adopted a motion by Lord Bathurst, for an 
Address to his Majesty, "to instruct the Governors 
of the Islands to secure, by some legislative mea-^ 
sure, a better treatment of the. slaves, and provide 
for their religious instruction;" and in the last 
session of Parliament, by the Archbishop of Can-* 
terbury, who pledged himself that " the Church 
of England would give the subject all proper a/- 
ientionr 

That a principle, so often sanctioned, and by 
such high authority, has been so greatly inopera- 
tive, none can more seriously lament, than the 
writer, and the persons with whom be acts, in the 
management of the Wesleyan Missions : and, if 
it shall appear by what follows, that the great 
majority of the negro slaves in the colonies remain 
to this day without any religious instruction what- 
ever, this fact is advanced for no invidious pur- 
pose, but in defence rf those missions which, of 
late, have been so grossly and unjustly attacked ; 
and in the hope, that the rising spirit of missionary 
2eal, which now animates so considerable and so 
respectable a portion of the Church of England, 
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and other reEgious bodies^ may be exerted to ap« 
ply its energies to the cultivation of a soil, which 
has seldom been ungrateful in its returns to the 
missionary labourer, and which every considera- 
tion of civil fraternity, and of affecting destitution, 
binds the English nation to encoyrage. 

The West India islands have not, however, been 
wholly neglected. If no efficient legislative pro- 
vision has been adopted for the christianising of 
their slave population, it has been attempted by 
the spontaneous zeal of several Christian societies, 
and with a success, which, though far from ren- 
dering larger exertions unnecessary, will ever be 
contemplated by Christians of every religious per- 
suasion with the highest satisfaction. The So- 
ciety founded by Bishop Porteus, has two mis- 
sionaries employed in this work. The Moravians 
commenced their labours in the Danish West India 
islands in 1732; in Jamaica, in 17^4; in Antigua^ 
in 17^6; and in St. Kitts, in 177^- The efforts of 
the Wesleyan Methodists commenced in Antigua * 
in 176O; and from 17B6, when four missionaries 
visited that Island, they began to spread over the 
British colonies, in most of which they have raised 
societies, congregations, and places of worship, and 
now employ thirty-nine missionaries. The Bap- 
tists have three missionaries in Jamaica, and the 
London Missionary Society have lately occupied 
stations in Demerara, Berbice^ and Trinidad. In 
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this work, all, who have long exerted themselveis, 
have had to toil through great difficulties, and to 
make the most painful sacrifices. The result of 
their united efforts, however, is, that probably 
more than 200,000 negroes and people of colour 
enjoy, either as members of religious societies, or 
as hearers of the .preachers of different denomi- 
nations, the benefits of religious instruction. For 
this work of patriotism and benevolence the re* 
wards whidi the missionaries, have in many cases, 
met with, have been opposition and persecution 
abroad, and calumny at home. ^^ But thdrjudg* 
ment is with the Lordy and their work with their 
Godr 



Occasion of this Work. 

In the opposition and reproach just mentioned, 
the Wesleyan Missionaries in the West Indies had 
at all times their full share ; but in whatever pro- 
portion it was formerly dealt to the respective par- 
ties, they have, of late, been singled out as special 
objects of attack. The alarm produced by the 
insurrection of the slaves in Barbadoes, has en- 
couraged the enemies of missions to attempt to 
bring the missionary system itself into discredit, 
by falsely charging that catastrophe upon Me- 
thodist Missionaries. That refuted, they have 
charged it upon the Registry Bill, and the African 
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Institution; and^ as the Methodist Missionaries 
have been gratuitously^ but as they will thiiik^ 
not dishonourably^ assumed to be in some way 
connected with the African Institution^ and to be 
the agents of its views, the ill temper which the 
agitation of the Registry Bill question has excited 
in the colonies^ and among many persons interested 
in them at home, has expressed itself in the most 
illiberal and unfounded charges upon men, who> 
wholly unconnected with politics, and pursuing 
the " noiseless tenor of their way," in the instruc* 
tion of the negroes, for the most part never heard 
of that measure, till it was held up to pubUc exe- 
cration in the West Indies. Again, the almost 
forgotten charges of seditious preaching, and noc- 
turnal assemblies, and attempts to excite the slaves 
to insurrection, have been revived with corrobo- 
rated positiveness. The Council of St. Vincent 
recommends to the House of Assembly, to frame 
an act for the better regulation of the Methodist 
Mission in that government; and that house 
pledges itself to obviate, as much as possible, by 
its co-operation in the framing and executing of 
laws, " the baneful and pestilent doctrines of cer- 
tain Methodist Missionaries." A charge is de-- 
livered to the Grand Jury at the General Court pf 
Quarter Sessions, held at Titcbfield, Jamaica, in 
July, to impress upon the gentlemen of the Jury 
the necessity of guarding, both in their public 
^nd private capacity, against itinerating mission- 
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aries^ " who may he contemptible hypocrites^wbc) 
nwy he ill-disposed enthusiasts; inflaming the 
minds^ and alienating their hearers from their 
duties and employments.'^ A number of pamph- 
^ lets^ written at home^ reiterate the same calum-^ 
nies in every form and colour, and the writers 
add such observations of their own to heighten 
cbe eflect, as nothing but the greatest ignorance 
of the case could dictate, but which that ignorance 
cannot certainly excuse. Mr. Marryatt misrejNre^ 
sents the case of Mr. Talboys, aWesleyan mis- 
sionary, to ju&tify, without any exception, the 
colonial legislatures from the charge of ^^ having 
very materially checked the charitable zeal of 
those who would have communicated freely the 
beneficeiit light of the gospel to the poor pagan 
bondsmen of our colonies.** A Scottish colonist 
affirms, ^' that the ignorant Methodists preach dark* 
ness and confusion ; that dark fanaticism, which 
sent to illuminate ignorance^ infallibly tends to 
make their disciples either madmen or murderers; 
wch men the colonies reject, and will reject.'* 
These attacks, with more or less vk^ence, are 
repeated by every writer who has entered into 
the controversy on the same side, and the whole 
is concentrated, and periodically dispensed in the 
pages of The Quarterly Colonial Jowmaly and 
certain of the London newspapers. 

If the opponents of the Wesleyan Missions bad 
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heen silenced by the axn|Je and explicit refutadoo 
of the charges of Mr. Barham in the last session 
of Parliament, and the testimony borne 1:^ his 
Majesty's Ministers, to Ihe peaceable demeanour 
and use&l labours of the Methodist missionaries, 
their friends might have been excused fiom ob- 
truding a defence of them upon the public ; but 
the same malignity and falsehood are in full activity 
fo the present hour, wad the exculpation of mea 
vtrho have hazarded their personal safety and repu^^ 
tation, from motives the most disinterested, and 
£br objects the most important which the human 
mind can contemplate, can be no longer delayed. 
If that d^nce should necessarily require state* 
ments as to the moral state of the colonies, the 
conduct of some of the colonists, and the intole*- 
jrance of some colonial l^egislatures, which may be 
displeasing to the anti^mission party, let it be 
Vemembered, that they have put the Methodist 
missions on their trial before the public ; thst 
what is here adduced is on the part of the de^ 
fendant; that the Methodist missionaries have 
borne undeserved reproaches in silence for many 
yeans; and that they speak only when it is 
attempted to blast the fear fruit of their sacri- 
fices and labours, by incitements to persecuting 
law£, and legislative restrictions, uncalled for 
bif a single instance of proved miseonductf and 
opposed also to the benevolent wishes, and ac- 
knowledged interests, of many very neapectable 
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colonists themselves. This defence will chiefly 
consist of facts and statements^ confirmed by the 
evidence of Methodist missionaries^ who either, 
after having resided several years in different 
islands, are now in England, (some of them having 
very recently returned,) or, of those who are 
now actually employed there; and, it may be 
necessary to mention, that these statements were 
obtained from them in answer to certain queries, 
drawn up by order of "The Managing Committee 
of the Wesleyan Missions" in London, and sent to 
sucli of the missionaries as were thought, from 
their opportunities of observation whilst in the 
West Indies, able to speak the most explicitly on 
the various subjects embodied in them. The 
answers were given by persons in different parts of 
the kingdom, -who had no concert with each 
other, and the evidence in their letters is such as 
they will, if necessary, personally verify in any 
place or mode, the opposers of the mission may 
appoint. 



Moral Condition of the uninstructed 

Negroes. 

To ascertain the necessity and importance of 
any Mission, it is necessary to inquire into the 
state *of religious knowledge and morals among 
the people for whose benefit it is established* It 
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is ignorance which renders instruction necessary, 
and vice which calls for the hallowing influences 
of the Christian system. The deeper the degra- 
dation of the state, the more necessary the appli- 
cation of those means which alone can exalt it, 
and the greater is the glory of the success, when 
that is achieved. It is, however, almost sufficient, 
in the case of the colonial negroes, to mark their 
religious and moral condition, to advert to the 
circumstance, that they were imported from Wes- 
tern Africa, or descended from a race originally 
brought from thence. The knowledge of God is, 
perhaps, more nearly extinguished in that part of 
Africa, than in any other part of the pagan world. 
The religion of the Africans, if religion it may 
be called, is of the most uncouth and unseemly 
kind. If it influence at all, it influences by terror, 
yet not so much the sublime terrors which have 
given a certain impressive grandeur to other pagan 
systems, as the terrors of evil spirits, of bugbears, 
^nd of conjuration. It is a singular and affecting 
fact, that where the knowledge of God is lost, 
the tradition of a devil is yet preserved, and 
heightened by the gloomy colourings of super** 
stition ; that he has his altars, and his votaries, 
who endeavour to propitiate his malignity, and 
purchase an exemption from his power. (2) Thus 

(S) The Africans all acknowledge a Supreme Being ; but tliey ftupposa 

- kim endowed with too much benevolence to do harm to mankind ; and 

th^r^fcrs think it unnecessary to offer him any homage. It is froip d^* 
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it ig in Africa : they tremble, not before God, but 
before demons ; whilst their belief in witchcraft 
gives every man, more artful thaifi his fellow- 
savages, the opportunity of gratifying* his malice 
or his avarice, and brings the minds of the mul- 
titude under the bondage of fears, which often 
embitter and waste existence; and, in all cases, 

moot, Qr evil spirits onlf , that they appvehend dangeri aad ihey endea- 
vour to deprecate their wrath by sacrifice and offerings. These demons 
are divided by the Bulloms and Timmanees into a superior and inferior 
ord?r; the former inhabit rhieily the deepest recesses of the ferest, and 
are called by the Bulloms Ay-miny and by the Timmanees Ma-rmdl, The 
preciise spot where they dwell is supposed to be indicated by a cluster of 
tbe nests of the smaller Termites^ (ants). Many other places are dedi* 
cated to these spirits, which are generally such as to inspire the spectator 
with awe. 

Before they begin to sow their plantations, tlfey sacrifice a' sheep, goat, 
ibwl, or fish to the j^jf-mm^ to beg that their crop may abotmd. Other 
spirits of that class preside over the water. To these tliey sacrifice as to 
the ibrmer. In both instances, only a small part of the sacrifice is left for 
the demons, the remainder being eaten by their votcu'ies. When they tef 
the Bug'a-bugs (the ants) carrying away the meat, they imagine they are 
conveying it to the spirits. The inferior order of demons is called by the 
Bulloms Fom-nmU, and by the Tinimnoees Qrifte; they commonly reside 
in tlie skirts of the town, and sometimes dwell in the midst of it. . Every 
person is supposed to have one of these to himself as a tutelary spirit, to 
which he never sacrifices, except in case of sickness. Those who inhabit 
liie town have no animal sacrifices made to them ; but when liquor if 
brought, it is never drunk until a small portion is poured into a £up or 
broken bottle, and set apart for Oriffee, A small bouse or shed about 
three or four feet high, is built for both kind of demons in the ibrest, pr 
in the path which leads to the landing place, or close to the town ; and 
under each shed is placed an ants' nesL 

The Soosoos imagine when a child is born^ that its body has bean 
taken possession of by the soul of some person lately deceased. 

As we advance to the southward of Sierra Leone, superstition appears 
to acquire greater power and multiformity, and the objects to which a 
degree of religious worship is paid, increase astonishingly.— Dr. Winter^ 
HihMm*s Jtccwnt of the Nativt Afiicans^ ^c. . « 

2 
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hfeak the tone^ and debase and corrupt tlie feedings 
of the mind. This is the religion of the negro 
slaves in the We^t Indies. The following are the 
representations of several of the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries on diis subject. 

Previoiis to the intrpdoction of the Gospel by Moravian 
and Methodist MisBionaries, the negroes were in a state of 
iaconceiveable darkness, and diabolical superstition. 

Mr.PaUUon. 

The whole of their theology, if I may so call it, consists 
io a confused notion of ^^ aomehody at iop.*^ But their do. 
tions of him hare not the least tendency to restrain their 
Ticions propensities. The following conrersations which I 
had with some of thei^ will inform yon respecting their su. 
perstitions. The first occurred in Barbadoes, in 1804. Early 
one morning I was going through the heathen (unbaptized) 
burying ground, my attention was arrested by an old female 
alaire, sitting upon a grare, eating out of a calabash. I ap« 
proached her an4 said. What are you doing f Massa^ me 
feed dead. Who is buried here? Me stssa^ (sister, a name 
used in common for all females.) Can the dead eat f Yesy 
Sir. But are you not eating^ not the dead? Yesy Massa^ but 
dead eat too. Where do you expect to go after death ? Me 
no*knoWy but after a pause said, to great Masta, What do 
you think great Mana is like 9 He be one good Massa. 
DonH you know he is not a man 9 MassOy tf he no ffion, 
what he then he9 

In Jamaica^and other islands, the friends of the deceased 
scattered food^pon the grare. 

Tht second conr«rMtion I had with an Obcah man. (a o«« 

c 
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gro wizard) 10 Janraica. i found Kim tn hi^ hn% aiid i^f 
Have you ever preyed ? No I and laughed. Seeing aa auglu,- 
I. said y IXo you catch Jish xsith this f Yes^ Sir. When you 
catch ^h^ do you thank God? Yes^ Sir, But when you 
do^nt catch Jishy what then ? Me curse him. What curse' 
God? Yesy and laughed aloud. DonUyou knotx^Godmadf 
you^ you should pray to him, Massa, what me pray for f 
him make me^'nie no help iti Have you seen the dwUas you 
say ? Yes J Sir, he come every night. How da you, call hint f- 
Me beat dese sticks (four bamboos). 

The third conversation I had in St. Vincent's, in 1812. 
Being overtaken in a. storm,' I took r^uge in>a watchman's 
hut^ and began a Gon?ersatiQn|,in the course of which I asked- 
him the folio wiog questionsu When yau die^ to what plac^, 
will you, go ? MassOy ( surprised ) bow- me know I Shall you . 
go to your own country? Me no know. As to this parti-- 
cular,. th^ro appears a great differ.ence among the negroes; 
spme.beUeTO it^ and others not. Do you think there is a 
€hd.? Ms heavy dem say sOy meaning the religious negroes. 
^Doyofi go to church? Massa^ how me go church? me no 
hffvfi timey me work :Xon the Sunday.) Tell me what you 
think of the^next world ? Me no know ^ me heary say^ .mei 
sl^ijUi eat^ drinky pl^y^ (Uid sleep,, He had been on the island 

.^.,: » . \, Mr. Crilgrass. 
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\ beHete^the negroes had no true knowledge of God, 
either as Oeator^ Grovernor, or Judge ; of course they had) 
no inward principle of religion to restrain them from tHe 
gratification of any sinful desire. 

Mr, Diatom^ 

The minds of the negroes, previous to their instraction by 
missionaries, are exceeding dark. They ha?e but faint ideas 
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of wbat h caded Natural Religion; and though, from TiTing. 
in the islands, they hear the name of Christ, thej know no^ 
thing of his doctrines. Very few are the exceptions. 

ilir. Fish. 

The condition of the negroes with respect to religions 
knowledge^ before they came under the care of the mission- 
aries, was the' most abject. Generally speaking, they were 
destitute of all knowledge of God, his attributes, hia wor^ 
ship, and the duties they owed to him, to each other, and 
themselves ; and a superstition, by which they pretended to 
haTe intercourse with diabolical agency, subjected them to 
mental horrors. 

Mr.' Jos. Taylor. 

The negroes may be divided Into two dasses,^ sach aS ar^ 

employed as' house servants, and such as are engaged in the 

work of the estates: the former had a little know ledge,, fipm 

their intercourse with white people. The state of the field 

negroes was deplorable indeed. I will not say that' they had 

no idea of the being of a God, or of the hnmoiitality of the 

soul, btrt the traces of these doctrines were so. faint, as id 

have little or no effect upon their moral conduct. They be« 

lieved in the existence of spirits, which they called JumbeeSm 

and sometimes spread victuals on the graves of tbose'who 

were recently dead, that their spirits might 'return and eat. 

I have often seen the graves made up with lime and stone In 

the form of a coffin, and a small earthen cup {placed on the 

breast, for the purpose of containing meat or drink. They 

were so exceedingly degraded, debased, and vicious, that' 

many doubted whether they had immortal souls ; and I my. 

self have thought, that some of them differed jery little from 

the cattle of the field, except in the possibility of being 

raised from the ruins of their fall. 



ilir. Brownell. 
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A state of ignorance so deplorable, in which 
scarcely an indistinct idea of God can be tracdl ; 
in which no notion of moral obligation seems to 
exist, and no such views of a future state are en- 
tertained, as can exert any moral restraint, origi- 
nates, as a necessary consequence, all the vices 
which human nature, left without the corrections 
of truth, is disposed to perpetrate. The know- 
ledge which the public has obtained of the true 
state of the world, renders it now impossible to 
give currency to the idle dream, or the artful in- 
vention, of the virtues of pagan people ; much 
less is it now possible to cheat mankind with tales 
of the virtues pf savage and uncivilized pagans. 

The above statements are sufficient to show the 
utter ignorance of the negroes of every religious 
truth, which can give comfort to man, or regu- 
late his conduct ; the following will show the ef- 
fects of that ignol^nce upon their morals, and 
be the strongest demonstration of the . necessity 
of using the most zealous efforts to remove it. 

The uninstructed negroes were but little above the beasts 
that perish ; they were grossly intemperate, and taught their 
children to lie and steal from infancy. 

Mr. Warrener* 

Their reigning stns were lying, stealing, drunkenness, and 
uncleanness; drinking and dancing whole nights, so as often 
to render them incapable of labouring the next day. 

Mr, Jer. Taj/lor. 
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They were generally iotemperate, a9 far us tbe means of it 
were within their reach; this contributed to lassitude and 
idleness^ and their labour was generally extorted from them 
by the cow-skin, or other modes of punishment; and as 
' slavery, combined with ignorance, has a tendency to debase 
the mind, there were to be found but few traces of fidelity, 
so that between the slave and the hofder, there were but £ew 
instances of mntoal confidence. 

Mr. Paiiiton, 

• 

The dispositions of the slaves appear radically bad ; both 
sexes are intemperate, laying no restraint upon their turbu. 
lent passions and appetites. The intercourse between the 
sexes is very promiscuous. They are not diligent, tlieir la« 
bour being wholly extorted by fear; they are greatly ad^ 
dieted to theft^ and few believe it theft to purloin from their, 
masters. 

Mr. GUgrass^ 

They indulged in every sinful desire, and were neither dili« 
gent nor faithful^ but ^ compelled by the whip. 

Mf' Dixofip 

Many of them shorten their , days by intemperance in 
drinking. The charges of laziness and want of fidelity are 
act without foundation. 

Mr. Fish. 

\ 

Their moral condition was greatly debased, particularly as 
it Inspects promiscuous Intercourse between the sexes, which 
was so general, that there was little, if any, shame attached 
to it. Diligence had no stimulant but the fear and presence 
of the driver, and fidelity was in general neither practised by 
tke slaves, nor expected by their masters. Ikying, theft, and 

fi^pik w hi^bituulf 

Mr. Campbells 
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Almost all t^e male negroes were very fond of ruin, and 
of course would be intoxicated whenever it was in their 
power: drunkenness, lying, stealing, and especially lasci« 
Tiousness, were reigning sins, nor would they work or be 
faithful in any way, except from the fear of punishment. 

Mr, BrotcnelL 

Such is the only true picture which can be 
drawn of the uninstructed negroes. The enemies 
of missions will not charge us with exaggerating 
it, to enhance the necessity of such undertakings. 
These are the complaints which the holders of 
slaves have ever made against them, in many in- 
stances to excuse their own severities^ and palliate 
their contempt. With little reason, however, have 
such of them so complained as have withheld the 
only means of removing these vices, or opposed 
their application. All their immoralities have 
been proved vincible by the power of true Chris- 
tianity. The character drawn by the missionaries 
is. the character of the neglected Af:ricq.n ; that it 
continues his character, is les3 his fs^ult, than the 
crime of those who, by commanding him to re- 
main ignorant, have commanded him to remain 
vicious, and ^hose example has not always had a 
corrective influence. (2) 



(2) One Sunday morning as I was ridjng out in Antigua to preach, 1 
■aw a gang of negroes, hir^ for the purpose, dig^ng caneJioles in the 
fields. I knew the manager, and sometimes lodged in his house. I rode 
to his door, and s«id, •* Do you (hink the negroes without* all under- 
standing ? If you teach them to hreak one command, ** Bemember th$ 
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The representation stimds up to dishonour our 
country^ and to shame our indifierence. It would 
disgust the morality of a British public^ were not 
the feeling turned into pity^ by the consideration 
.tJbat those who are guilty of the habits ascribed to 
them^ have long lived under a Christian govern- 
ment^ laboured for professed Christian masters^ 
and yet have beeti denied the knowledge of a re- 
ligion, which by its reproofs would at least have 
rendered shameful what is now shameless^ and 
driven that into secret which now affronts the 
open day. Much would have been corrected^ and 
the success of the labours of missionaries has 
proved, as will appear in its proper placie, that 
much would have been cured. 

The state of marriage, or rather the absence of 
that institution, am(Hig the uninstructed slaves, 
deserves a distinct consideration. It is a dark 
trait in the condition of the negro of the West 
Indies, which it is too important to contemplate 
separately to be merged in the general view. 
To say that marriage is almost unknown among 
them, is to • express, in one word, what appeals 
more forcibly to the heart than would a volume 
of descriptive degradation. If marriage be a re-* 
lation which the wisest government have ever en^ 

Sahhath day to ktep it holy^ for your gain, they will break another for 
their own, ^ Thau ahalt not tttal,** He acknowledged it was wrong ; bat 
llf« I I wpald baye it so. — Mr, WiirreHor. 
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Cotiraged, which every religion has consecrated 
by prescribing its ceremonies^ and the rights and 
duties of which all enlightened legislatures have 
guarded by strict enactments^ it is to be concluded 
that they have considered it as intimately bound 
up with the happiness and morality of society. 
No persons, at least, professing any respect for 
the laws of this country, or reverence for the 
Christian faith, can doubt this ; nor can any in- 
stitution exert so powerful an influence to tame 
the savage mind, and soften it into man when en- 
couraged on Christian principles, and guarded by 
Christian sanctions. Then it is that animal appe* 
tite is elevated into afiection; and that man, 
feeling an individual interest in the family which 
surrounds him, resigns himself to those kind 
instincts which nature has fixed in the breast of 
a parent, and feels a motive to exert himself for 
the benefit of his childi^n. Domestic affections 
soften his feelings, and prompt his industry; 
character then, for the first time, acquires a value 
with him ; he has a stake in society, and an inte- 
rest in its peace and improvement. The sum of 
public virtue is in fact made up of domestic 
virtue, and may be estimated by it ; nor are there 
any civil virtues, which have not had their birtb 
and infant play upon the domestic hearth. That 
this institution, which policy alone might have 
been supposed sufficient to encourage, has beei^ 
denied the colonial slave^ is a subject of serious 
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reflection ; for though not generally known in this 
country, yet the fact is, that many hundred 
thousands of slaves in British colonies have been 
left, and are still left, to herd together like the 
cattle, to change mates as often as they arer 
prompted by appetite or resentment ; and that the 
relation of husband and wife has been scarcely 
known among them, except where the mission- 
aries have laboured, or a few Christian planters 
have encouraged more permanent connections. 

It does not clearly appear whether the slaves 
are legally prohibited to marry in all the islands. 
If this be the case in any of Ihem, the matter is 
still worse, for then the present practice of pro- 
miscuous intercourse, or indefinite polygamy, is 
urged upon them by the very sanction of law. It 
is only, however, in a few instances that slaves 
have been married according to the established' 
forms of law, by the clei^ ; nor has any thing 
equivalent to that ceremony been introduced. It 
is scarcely to be supposed, that as the slaves may 
be sold to diflerent islands or estates, and separated 
from each other, the colpnists have been prevented 
from introducing marriage^ by the fear of putting 
man and wife asunder; when, in so many instances, 
they part, by their sales, not merely man and wife, 
brother and sister, but mother and infant. (3) 

(S) Dr. Pinkard, in hb Notes on the West Indies^ giyes some affecting 
%n«odotes of this kind; but none of them can exceed the folloncing heart* 
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Nor can the impossibility of bringing the negroetf 
tiiemselves to submit to niarriage^ be fairly pleaded^ 
when the Colonists have had before them^ in the 
case of the negroes instructed by missionaries^ so 
many contrary proofs ; and when there have been 
some instances of even uninstructed negroes, in 
whom affection has triumphed ovet* example and 
caprice, and who have lived together in mutual 
fidelity to old age. (4) The cause is to be traced. 



rending relation, by Mr. Gilgrass. '< A master of slaves, who lived near 
us in Kingston, Jamaica, exercised his barbarities on a Sabbath moniing, 
while we were worshipping God in the chapel ; and the cries of the 
female sufferers have frequently interrupted us in our devotions. But 
there was no redress for them or for us. This man wanted moneyi 
and one of the female slaves having two fine children, he sold one. 
of them, and the child was torn from her maternal afiSctiou. In the 
«gpny of her feelings, she made a hideous bowling; and for that crime 
was flogged. Soon after he sold her other child* This " turned her 
heart within her," and impelled her into a kind of madness. She howled 
night and day in the yard, tore her hair, ran up and down the streets 
and the parade, rending the heavens with her cries, and literally water- 
ing the earth with her tears. Her constant cry was, ** Dd wicked Massa 
Jmd, A« fell me, chUdrpn, Will no Bttekra Mtuttt pity n^ga f What medof 
]fe no have one cAiM." As she stood before my window she said, '* My 
Massa, (lifting up her hands towards heaven,) do me, Massa minister, pity 
UK? me Aeort do so, (shaking herself vitlently,) me heart do so, because 
me have no child. 4fe go a Massa house^ in Massa yard<, and in me Auf , 
and me no see em ;" and then her cry went up— <o God. I durst not be 
seen looking at her.* 
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I knew an instance of a negro and his wife being sold to different 
islands, after living together twenty-four years, and raisif^ a family of 
children. — Mr. Bradnack. 

(4) In St. Thomas's, Jamaica, says Mr. Gilgrass, I married an old 
couple who had lived together fifty years. They were about eighty years 
old, and good impressions having been made on them, they desired to 
join our society. Being informed they must first be manied, they nadiiy 



both to the ^hctbit3 of the slaves, incorrigible gene^ 
rally except by means which some of their masters 
will not adopt; and to that contempt which many 
of the whites have for their black fellow men. 
A distinction of caste, often more austere, and 
more productive of bad feeling to the inferior, 
exists in the West India Colonies, than is to be 
found in Hindostan« There are whites who laugh 
at the idea of introducing marriage among negroes, 
and who take so mean a measure of the capacity 
of the slave for moral improvement^ as to suppose 
him incapable of understanding or observing its 
duties, and too licentious to be corrected by any 
moral process whatever. 

Usually when the masters have at all interfered 
to discourage the promiscuous intercourse of the 
slaves, it has been because of its operating as a 
ch^ck to population, and consequently contrary to 
tiieir interests. Their attempts, as will appear in 
a subsequent extract from a colonial document, 
have beea of little avail; nor will the evil be 
remedied, but by that instruction which can only 
prepare them for . the introduction of marriage,, 
and secure its general observance. 

To bring this subject more fully before the 

ocmsented. Afler the ceremony, the old man said, •* Me love my old 
woman with a child*« love, and me tank you, Massa, for marrying we. 
Mmm, wft no kmaw we da wrong befiore you gocxi Massa oome among us.**^ 
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public^ the following question^ with the answen 
given to it, is subjoined. It was proposed by the 
Committee, as before sts^, to a number of its mis- 
sionaries. The answers of all are so similar, that 
it is only necessary to introduce a few of them. 
They will both substantiate the facts just stated, 
and present an interesting view of one of the many 
good effects of missionary labours, in improving 
the moral state of the slave population. 

Is marriage common among the s1a?es who have not been 
instructed by Methodist or other missionaries ? and, in what 
manner do the missionaries marry the sla?es und^r their c^re^ 

When a man and woman had liyed together before they 
joined our society, we entered them as man and wife on our 
books, brought them ip one of the meetings, gave them an 
address on the duties of the married state, or read the form 
of yaatijmony in Mr. Wesley's abridgement of the litorgy. 

Mr* JVarrener^ 

Marriage is not common among the slaves; and from a 
desire to interfere as little as possible with the policy of the 
country ; an4 to gi?e those who would oppose tfce gospel as 
little advantage against us as ppssiWe, (za their jealousy and 
suspicion are ever aw^ke,) there has been no regular form of 
matrimony adopted by the missionaries* My manner was, in 
order to introduce the institution, and prevent the sia of 
polygamy, to advert to the original institution of marriage, 
in as inoffensive a way as possible, first to preach against the 
ain of polygamy, knd ta inform the slavey, that pn becoming 
or continuing members of our society, they must confine 
themselves to each other till death should separate them ; and 
when they have submitted to this, I have appointed them to 
Attend me. I then exp^ined to them the nature of t|ie in^r. 
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riage covenant, and the blessings resulting from its observance* 
They then kneeled down; I took their hands, and united 
them together, and desired them to repeat after me, ** I Qua. 
mina take thee Quasheba to be my wife, and I promise to 
leave all others, and cleave to thee one as long as please^ Grod 
we both shall live." I then loosed their hands, joined them 
agtfln, and the woman plighted her faith. We concluded the 
service with prayer. 

Mr. PaUison. 

Marriage does not exist among the slaves not instructed by 
missionaries. They herd together like the cattle of th? field 
•'without any ceremony, when both are willing. Some live 
together many years, others soon part, and each chooses a 
new companion. Marriage is uniformly introduced by the 
missionaries. 

Mr, Gilgrass. 

I do not recollect an instance where slaves have been joined 
together in any way analogous to the form of marriage, except 
those who had been instructed by Methodist or other mission- 
aries. The Methodist missionaries, after enquiring of the 
parties to be joined together, if they were free from any prior 
engagemdit, and having consulted their parents or friends on 
the subject, gave them suitable directions, in the presence 
of witnesses, before whom they agreed to take each other as 
man and wife. 

Mr. Jos. Taylor. 

There is no such thing as. marriage, in our sense o( the 
word, among the slaves ; and the terms, marriage and husm 
harid^ appeared degraded, in the estimation of many whites, 
when applied to negroes. The woman did not call the man 
husband ; but she said, *' Me have man." To know how to 
act in the case of marriage was one of the greatest difficulties, 
which the missionaries had to encounter. They were fre- 
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qwtitly at a loss to determine which was the proper htfsband 
' or wife. For instance : a female wished to become a member 
of sociefj ; but, was the man with whom she was then living 
the first she had agreed wiifh ? No; she had lived with many 
Others; and the first man with whom she was connected, had 
had many more women siiice he left her ; and perhaps was 
Hving with one at that time by whom he had several chHdren. 
Sometimes the missionaries were content with an engagement 
that the woman would abide with the man she had, when she 
joined the society ; at other times, they acted to the best of 
their judgment in selecting the person whom they thought 
most proper. I have married a considerable number accord* 
ing to the form in Mr. Wesley*s abridgment of the liturgy, 
but n6 ubiform form of Carriage was introduced, before! 
teft the West Indies. Only we obliged, as far as lay in our 
power, one man to keep to the woman he had chosen ; and 
If he departed from his reputed wife, he wa^ expelled the 
society, and the woman in the same manner^ 

Mr, Brownelf. 

If this evidence should be deemed partial, the 
following extract from a Report of a Committee of 
the House of Assembly in Jamaica, relative to the 
Registry Bill, dated December, 1815, will corobo- 
rate it to its full extent ; and it ought also to be 
' noticed, that the evident object of this Report is, 
to place the condition of the slaves, in every par- 
ticular, in its iHost favourable light. Speaking of 
the disproportion of the male to the female slaves 
in Jamaica, the Reporters observe : — 

*^ This evil produces another; a greater degree of promiSr 
euouB intercourse, and more difficulty in correcting it hy 
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rewards or pmiiiliiDents. It is mmecessarj to slate Jhow on- 
favourable this coDdltion of society is to a nataral increase. 
The yoang wotneQ are averse to any restraints on their plea« 
sitf es and profits ; and often have recourse to means for pro*i^ 
curing abortion, until they become unable to carry ehildroiv 
for the foil period of gestation* The principal pale- wkgrodl^ 
are eqiially disinclined to allow their masters to interfere with, 
their connections^ From preyious. habitudes, it cannot, with 
any propriety, be made an object of punishment, and rewards 
hare hitherto failed to produce any considerabfe efiectJ' ' 



MEANS OF RELK^IOUS INSTRUCTION INADfiaUATfi 

IN TH£ WB8T INDI£3» 

» 

CcFuId we see an]^ symptOHM of real gytnpathy^ 
with the moral degradatTOn of the ii^oesy iw the 
opposers of the < West India Missions^ ia general v 
were there any indications of regret for past neg*^ 
lecUby wd my aiclive preparatic^ for future repara- 
tion, it might be prudent to dvop the curtain on* 
the past, and even to veil the present neglected 
st^te of the slaves. , But the case does not admit 
of it. The only persons who have endeavoured^ 
in earnest^ to enlighten the minds^ and raise the 
condition of the black and coloured population> 
are still treated by this party in the most oppro- 
brious manner; and the show which is made of 
promoting rehgion by other agents and means^ is 
only to deceive the British public^ and excuse the- 
negligent part of the colonists themselves. It is 
not indeed meant to involve all the colonists in this 
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censure. It will be seen in the sequel, that a great 
number of planters and others in different islands^ 
have given the greatest encouragement and sane- 
ti(m to Methodist and other missions ; and that 
they have remained their firm friends, for many 
years, from their experience of the good effects 
resulting from their labours. This is stated, once 
for all, lest any thing said in this work should be 
construed into indiscriminate censure. It is also 
very cordially believed, from encouragement ^ven 
to missions by so many of the whites, that, were 
the means of instruction multiplied by the Metho- 
dists and other parties, and by the Church of 
£nglahd^ many other planters said owners of slaves 
would avail themselves of the opportunity to have 
their slaves instructed. It is also thankfully ac- 
knowledged that, in general, the persons placed 
at the head of the Executive Governments of the 
islands, faithful to the firm attachment to religious 
toleration, so uniformly exemplified by the vene- 
rable Sovereign whom they represented, and to 
their instructions from ministers at home, have 
discouraged all attempts at legal persecution. But 
it cannot be disguised, that in many islands, and 
more especially in^ Barbadoes, St. Vincent*s, and 
above all in Jamaica, there has been a powerful 
and active party, who, to the bitterest religious 
intolerance, have added all those colonial jealousies, 
and prejudices, which oppose formidable barriers 
to such benevolent undertakings. They have been 

7 
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averse to the inBtruction of the blacks, from con^ 
sidefations which have had with them the force of 
principle ; and though policy dictates to them, to 
direct their fulminations against the ^^ enthusiastic 
and fanatic'* Methodists and Dissenters, this work, 
before its close, will contain sufficient evidence, 
that even they are not so much the objects of this 
violence, as the work in which they engage ; . and 
that the few attempts made by the Establishment 
itself to christianise the negroes, have been met 
with equal discountenance or resistance^ 

This policy of the anti-mission party, in singling 
out Methodists and Dissenters as objects of ex- 
clusive hostiUty, has however led them to concede 
something, of which the friends of religion may 
very justly avail themselves. It is one. constant 
result in the controversy between truth and error, 
justice and interest, that long before the former 
work out their practical ends, they win the ground 
of principles, and clear for themselves a wider 
area for the combat. Charges of wrong are first 
denied ; but it is acknowledged that, if true, the 
wrong ought to be remedied. The wrong proved, 
" the correcting measure is carried too far," but it 
is partially admitted. The whole is finally con- 
sented to, though with reluctance, as matter of 
rigtu, but ** the time is not come," or the work 
must be effected by ^^ other means." Step by 
ftep the field is won,, and the triumph of right in 

D 
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principle, is succeeded by its triumph in practice. 
Thus the abolition of the importation slave trade 
was carried; and the triumph of the cause of 
negro instruction cannot be despaired of, when 
the first stages in this process are already passed; 
and as long as the superior light, benevolence, and 
moral feeling of this country shall continue to h^ 
exerted on its foreign dependencies. 

It may be well therefore to review the conces- 
sions which have been wrung from the opponents 
of missions in the colonies. Whether those con- 
cessions have been sincerely yielded or not is an- 
other part of the inquiry ; but they have been 
conceded. It is too much now for even a West 
India colonist, of the class we allude to, to assert 
that negTOes have not souls ; that they are incapa- 
ble of religion ; that they need no instruction ; 
and that the attempt would be fruitless. 

The first concession which shall be noticed h 
found in the act passed in Jamaica in 1807^ which 
followed a persecuting law against the missionaries, 
and was considered as a clause belonging to the 
Consolidated Slave laws. This law Enacts, ^^ that 
from after the commencing of this act, all masters 
and mistresses, owners, or, in their absence, over- 
seers, of slaves, shall, as much as in them lies, 
endeavour the instruction of their slaves in the 
principles of the Christian religion, whereby to 
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fadlitate their conversiony and shall do their uU 
laost epdeavourB to fit them for baptism^ and^ as 
sooa as conveniently they can, cause to h6 
baptized all such as they can make sensible of a 
Deity, and the Christian faith." On this no re* 
maii: shall at present be made, except that it is 
evident, that, as late as 1807> the slaves wer^ 
generally ignorant of ^^ a Deity and the Christian 
faith ;'* and that after this provision for their in- 
Btructioh, ,the Legislature of Jamaica cannot con- 
sistently urge the danger, or hopelessness of at* 
tempts to instruct the negroes. The other conces- 
sion is eariier in date, and may be copied from 
the Report of the Conimittee of the House 
of Assembly, admitted in December^ 1815, and 
before mentioned. 

*^ in the year 1797, an act passed the legislature of this 
island, imposing it as a doty on the rector of every parish^ 
to set a part a portion of time on each Sanday, for instructs 
ing soch slaves as were wiUing to become Christians. Con-i' 
siderabie numbers have pnifiied from these instructions. In 
most cases the masters encourage, none oppose, the wishes of 
the slaves to attend/' 

The concession here is that Christian instruct 
tion is ^^ profitable'* to the slaves* 

The third concession is in favour of even mis-^ 
Bions. The Methodist missions are abundantly 
censured ; but ^* the Moravians,** says the Reports 

Da 
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*' have been received for more than half a cen- 
tary." Thus, also, the favour bestowed upon the 
Moravian missions is pleaded, by the Colonial 
Journal, No. II, page 311, against the charge of 
religious intolerance urged against a part of the 
colonists. On»this destinction between the Me- 
thodist and Moravian missions, some remarks 
will be hereafter made ; in the m^an time^ it is 
«ecept;pd as a concession in favour of missions 
discriminately. 

The last concession is from Mr. Marryat, who 
in his *^ Thoughts on Abolition, fee." adduces the 
answers of the Governors of the diflerent West 
India Colonies, who Were required to send returns 
of the number of parochial or other cures of the 
clergy of the Church of England resident in their 
different Governments. " These Reports,** he 
observes, '* collectively considered, amply vindicate 
the inhabitants of the IFest India Colonies, frmn 
the charge brought against them of being adverse, 
or indifferent to the cause of Christianity T snd 
also, that *^ they fully disprove the assertion, that 
.any spirit of intolerance is shown towards even the 
Sectarian preachers ; but prove, on the contrary, 
that they are only interfered with when, like Mr. 
Talboys, they preach doctHnes which endanger 
the security of the white inhabitants, by exciting 
the negroes to disaffection andrevolt^ The remarks 
on these documents, and Mr. Talboys's case, will 
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have another place assigned them ; but the conces- 
sions made by Mr. Marryat are, that the colonists 
might be justly blamed were they ^^ adverse, or 
indifferent to the cause of Christianity T and if * 
they ^^ showed any spirit of intolerance towards 
even Sectarian preacherSy^ who do not preach 
dangerous doctrines. 

These are concessions of principle, which 
•ught to be kept in mind ; but it now remains to 
be considered whether, in the colonies, they have 
been brought into sufficient practice. They are 
adduced ' by the anti-mission party to show 
that the negroes have not been neglected in 
their spiritual concerns; to prove missions less 
necessary than they are assumed to be ; and, by 
Mr. Marryat expressly, to rebut a charge made 
by the friends of the Registry Bill, that ^^ the 
Colonial Legislatures have opposed positive pro^ 
hibitiofis. to the only attainable means of ^religions 
instruction and worship, and have materiully 
cheeked the charitable zeal of those ivho wouid 
have communicated freely the beneficent light of 
the Gospel to the poor pagan bondsmen of our 
$olonies'* They shall therefore be examined in 
order. 



The first is the clause attached to the consor 
Udated slave laws in Jamaica, in Not. I807. It 
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is to be observed, that this act followed a persecut- 
ing law passed in the June preceding, of such a 
character as to justify the Edinburgh Review in 
saying, of the Jamaica colonists, that ^* they have 
again and again interposed to prevent the black 
population from receiving religious instruction in 
the only form in which it can reach them, as 
things are at present constituted, namely, by mis- 
sionary preachers. Acts were regularly, and in 
all the forms, passed, to stop by main force all 
such attempts at illuminating the hundreds of 
thousands of their pagan subjects.** It ought to 
be noticed also, that this act itself rendered every 
^^ M^tfioiUst missionary, or other sectary y or^ 
preacher^ liable to a fine of twenty pounds, for 
every slave proved to have been in " their houses^ 
chapels y or conventicles y* for the purpose of attend^ 
ing their instructions. After such a prohibition 
of the only means of moral culture the slaves 
er^oyed,' it was natural to suppose that they 
would make a show of providing for their instruo- 
tioh by other means. That it was a mere show 
is however the melancholy fact ; for even now it 
would be difficult to prove that the slaves, not in- 
structed by " Methodist missionarieSy or other 
sectaries y or preachers^ have any more knowledge 
of a ^^ Deity y or of the Christian faithy^ than they 
had before. On this subject, however, the 
testimony of a most respectable missionary^ 
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(Mr. Fish^) who spent many years in that island^ 
may be adduced. In his letter to the Committee^ 
he adverts to this act in the following terms. 

^ When the law to prohibit preaching in 1807 took place, 
Samudi V- , Esq. whose negroes were under the in$truc* 
tion of a Baptist preacher, by his own desire, being in com* * 

pany with John P ;, Esq. a Member of the Assembly, and 

a Judge of the Supreme Court, he asked him, ^^ Pray, Sir, 
what was the clause of the consolidated Slave. Act, recom. 
mending the instruction of the negroes by their owners, &c. 
made for V* Mr. P — '^^j replied, ^^ O I that was made poa 
Engla^nd," meaning, to blind the people of this country. 
The habitual, and I may say almost universal neglect of that 

law, from the time it was made, proves that Mr. P 's 

assertion was a true one." 

It is equally probable that the law of 1797? was 
made "^iw England^^ alsb, and equally as certain, 
that, whatever ends might be answered by its en- 
actment, no benefit of consequence was derived 
from it by the slaves. It is true that the Report 
of 1815, affirms that ^' considerable nwnbers pro* 
filed by these instructions'' of the rectors ; but if 
we doubt this statement of a Committee of the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, we must be 
pardoned. Their prejudices are to be taken into 
account; and though we are far from charging 
them with uttering what they knew to be incor- 
rect, there is sufficient evidence to show, that in 
most matters respecting religion that House has 
acted upon the information of men who have, in 
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many instances, paid no attention to truth what- 
ever; and by such informers, that Assembly has 
been grossly inisled, and its confidence abused. 
The act of 1797, and that of I807, arfe also so 
much at variance, that the efBcienjt operation of the 
former cannot for a moment be admitted. If the 
Sunday instructions of such slaves as were willing 
to attend, (for on their own showing, they were 
not sought for, nor influenced to attend,) had 
been so effective, that ^^ considerable numbers had 
profited by M^wi,'* where then was the necessity of 
recommending it to owners, &c. to instruct their 
slaves in the knowledge of a Deity in 1 807 ? If 
the former act had been in efficient operation for 
ten years, its fruits must have been sufficiently 
visible to the House, to have led them to recom- 
mend to the owners of slaves to encourage their 
attendance on the rectors, rather than have 
adopted new provisions for a purpose so ap- 
parently provided for ; and it is ^ill more strange 
that, in the preamble to a law prohibiting slaves, 
under penalties, from attending the instructions of 
any missionary, they should not have justified 
it, by the plea that instruction was already 
provided for them in the Established Church," 
rather than pass it without any reference to such 
an institution, and colour it by affecting td pro- 
vide other and safer itoeans of obtaining that end, 
than were then attainable. The truth appears to 
be, that in the lapse of ten years the law had 
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been forgotten ; that it became defunct soon after 
its birth, and that it was only revived in the 
Report of 1815, to be weilded in the Registry 
Bill controversy, and brandished against charges 
similar to those made in the Edin*burgh Review. 

On this subject, however, we have more than 
strong probability to advance. The same mis- 
sionary, Mr. Fish, gives a decided testimony on 
this case, 

^^ In a law passed, whilst I was in Jamaica, (I think it 
was that which increased the salaries of the rectors, &c.) it 
was recommended to them to spend some time, after serrice, 
in instsnctiDg the slaves and people of colour. A little re- 
gard was paid to this for a few Sundays in Kingston, per- 
haps in a few other parishes, and then U woi no more heard 
of.'' 

Equally incapable of bearing investigation 
is Mr. Manyaf s method of proving that the 
colonists, generally speaking, have not been ^^ in- 
different to the cause of Christianity." He has 
introduced an enumeration of the islands, with a 
list of the ; parishes, benefices, stipends, &c. in 
each, for the express purposes of rebutting this 
charge ; but all that he does prove is, that the re- 
ligious concerns of the limited white population of 
the islands may be sufficiently provided for. He 
does not, however, tell us plainly that, this pro-, 
vision is for that privileged class alone, and that 
the slaves have no participation in the benefit. 
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How then is the charge disproved ? It was not 
urged that the churches were not sufficient to ac- 
comodate the whites ; that clergy were not ap- 
pointed for them ; but that the instruction of the 
slaves was not only not provided for, but in some 
instances resisted ; and that, therefore, whatever 
exceptions there may be, there are, and must 
have been, colonists, in various islands, either 
averse or indifferent to the interests of Christianity. 
In addition to our own evidence on the subject, 
Mr. Marryat himsdf may be brought in also as 
a witness to this fact. Whilst trUth proceeds 
with the steady march of self-assurance, error is 
often happily detected by her halting, vacillating 
step. Mr. Marryat himself, vindicates the charge 
he undertakes to refute. 

In the list of islands, and churches, and clergy, 
inserted in his pamphlet, he, for instance, 
mentions Saint Croix, where almost the whole of 
the slaves are ^^ actually initiated by baptism^ or 
recorded as belonging to sionie church or religious 
establishment y to each of which, two or more 
schools are also attached, for the education and 
religious instruction of the children of those per- 
s(ynsr This is a cheering picture ; but unluckily for 
Mr. Marryat's argument, St. Croix is not an old 
British colony. Its planters are not British, it 
has but one English church, and the baptism and 
instruction of the slaves there, is the work of the 
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Danish^ Dutch, and Catholic colonists, and not 
of British Protestants. He introduces the island 
of St* Thomas also, where *^ there eanst very fewy 
if any, of the slaves belonging to the Government ^ 
who have not been baptised, and from the general 
disposition of the Coloured people to be instructed 
in the precepts of religion, many of them attach 
themselves to the different establishments of 
ZmtheranSy the Dutch reformed church, the Ro- 
man Catholic churchy and the Moravians^ and he 
might have added* the Methodists also. But 
there are two unfortunate circumstances con- 
nected with this statement — ^the island is Danish, 
and"M^^ is in it no church or curate of the church 
of England^ What then do these statements 
jprove, but that in islands not British, or but lately 
become so, and where. British colonists have had 
no influence in their internal regulations, a laud- 
able attention is paid to the religious instruction 
of slaves, by Catholics, Lutherans, the Dutch 
Reformed, and even Jews ; but in the British 
colonies themselves, to the shame of our Pro- 
testantism, they are in so many cases utterly neg- 
lected. This is admitted by Mr. Marryat him- 
self, for as he has enumerated the particulars of the 
baptism and education of slaves in the islands just 
named, had the negroes in our old and principal 
colonies been regarded with equal care, his argu- 
ment would not have permitted his silence* But 
Jie is silent as to any such attention being paid to 
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the slaves^ in Barbadoes^ St. Vincent, Trinidad, 
Nevis, St. Christopher s, Antigua, Grenada, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and, above all, Jamaica, 
where there are more slaves in bondage than in 
all the other colonies united. This silence is the 
more expressive, Nbecause the extracts he has 
introduced mention the English clergynian, in 
Demerara, (an honourable exception) performing 
divine service for the coloured people every Sun- 
day in the afternoon ; and state that in Tobago, 
several negro children are brought every Sunday 
afternoon to be baptized, probably under the infiu- 
ence of the Rev. Charles Newton, who appears to 
be a diligent and excellent clergyman. Here, how- 
ever, as in other cases, the exceptions prove the 
rule. In the largest and most populous of the 
islands, many of the colonists wholly neglect the 
spiritual concerns of tneir negroes. Tlie Governor 
of Dominica, in the Reports, quoted by Mr. 
Marryat, says, expressly, that " more religion 
exists among the French, than the English 
negroes," owing to ^^ the.very great neglect of the 
established church. - There has been no Protestant 
church in the island for very many years, and 
previously to my taking charge of the Govern- 
ment, there had been no clergyman resident for 
a considerable time." TTiotights on j4bolition^ 
page 147. 

But the neglected condition of these our " joir- 
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^an bondsmen in the West Indies/' (for such they 
must in truth be called, notwithstandmg an unin- 
formed and intemperate writer of an octavo vo- 
lume, in Scotland, has spumed at the epithet) 
stands too prominently on direct and unimpeach- 
able testimony to be covered by the artifice re- 
sorted to by Mr. Marryat. He may adduce his 
lists of clergy and benefices, but the truth is, that 
the clergy in the colonies do not generally consider 
the negroes . as any part of their charge^ Dis- 
pleasing as this ^statement may be to Mr. Marryat, 
it would be a crime committed against humanity^ 
and religion, and patriotism, to hide the fact, that^ 
with a very few exceptions, the negroes are neither 
catechised, baptised, married, or taught in any way, 
by the clergy; and that all the attention of this 
kind which they have received, they owe to the 
calumniated missionaries of different denomina- 
tions. On this subject we again bring forward 
the testimony of the Methodist missionaries, and 
let it be remembered that it is testimony corrobo- 
rated, in its substance, by the public acts of colo- 
nial legislatures, by the silence of Mr. Marryat, 
and the admissions of other writers on the same 
side of the question. (5) It is however necessary 
to be stated, that the subjoined extracts from the 
letters of missionaries on this subject, are not 
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(6) *' That the slaves in the West India colonies are vastly deficient ia 
moral instruction and true religion, no one will deny."— T^Ae Edmhirgh 
RtvicWy and the Wut Indies^ page 58. 
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introduced to excite any improper feeling towards 
the clergy of the colonies^ or those who have the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of them at home. They 
are stated as necessary parts of the defence of the 
mission,' inasmuch as they prove the entire 
moral destitution of the slave ; that the mission-' 
aries have not obtruded themselves upon any field 
of action which was even supposed to belong to 
another ; and that they have extended their bene- 
ficent care to those who could most truly adopt 
the language of holy writ, *^ No man careth for 
my sotdJ^ If they answer* another purpose, if 
they stimulate the establishment of the country 
to new efforts to effect the moral improvement of 
the enslaved African, the writer will receive addi^ 
tional satisfaction ; being fully persuaded that no 
efforts, however comprehensive, can, for a long 
time, be commensurate to wants which have been 
accumulating for so long a period. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury appears to have thought 
that Lord Holland^ in bis speech on the Registry 
Bill, in the House of Lords, in the last session 
of parliament, made an unfounded charge upon 
the Church of £ngland, for not having been suf- 
ficiently attentive to the instruction of the black 
population of the West Indies, and his Lordship 
explained. The fact, however, remained unal^ 
tered ; the black was still neglected. If the 
whole case had been before his Grace, he would 
scarcely have thought that sufficient zeal had been 
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exerted in this cause. Men in office do not so 
often neglect^ or do amiss^ from design^ ais from 
the want of information ; and if his Grace ever 
condescend to read these pages, and to make such 
inquiries as many disinterested and unprejudiced 
mien will be happy to answer, he will find himself 
greatly fortified in his excellent purpose to give 
the subject " all proper attention ;" and who is 
there, of any sect, who would not rejoice to see 
adequate means adopted by the Church, to raise 
the moral condition of the colonial slave ; and a 
body of holy J %ealottSy and self-denying clergymen, 
sharing the glory, and we must also^add, the 
shame J of attempting their salvation. The fol- 
lowing statenients, made by the missionaries, were 
in answer to the question which they follow. 
They resided in different islands, and laboured in 
the West Indies, at different periods, >vhich will 
account for a few variations in their answers ; but 
they all agree in the great and general neglect of 
the slaves,' in the particulars mentioned in the 
question. 

What attention was paid to the slaves by the clergy of the 
parishes you are acquainted with, in the following particu. 
lars — Did they baptise the imported negroes, and the chil- 
dren born in the islands ? Did they catechise them ? Did 
they enforce their attendance at church ? If the slaves can. 
not be married in the authorised form, did they introduce 
generally the rite of marriage in any way ? 

I oerer heard that the clergy baptised any of the new 
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Aegroes, nor any of the children, except some who wercr 
instructed by Mr. Banter in Antigua, and taken to the cler. 
gymen, who charged two dollars each. I never heard of any 
instance beside this, nor of the. clergy or masters enforcing 
the attendance of the negroes at church. I believe that mar- 
riage among the slaves, in any mode by the clergy, w&t 
never known in the West Indies. 

Mr. Warrener. 

The clergy never considered the negroes as any part of 
their charge, nor did they baptise either the newly .imported 
slaves, or those born in the colony, except a planter desired 
to have a favourite negro baptised, and then the rite was 
administered. The price or fee was from one to two dollars, 
i.e. from 4«. 6d. to 9s, sterling. Churches were never, built 
for the negroes, neither were they catechised, nor was the 
rite of marriage introduced in any way. A male and female 
negro agreed to live together as man and wife : they cohabited 
until one was tired, and then parted, and formed other con- 
nexions. Sometimes a man had several wives at the same 
time, and the woman )iad many husbands successively, so 
that almost every child had a^ different father. To prevent 
general confusion, the child followed the mother, fell to the 
lot of her owner, and was a slave. 

Mr, BrownelL 

I have never known an instance of a clergyman using any 
particular efforts to instruct the slaves, more than by their re- ' 
gular preaching, once or twice on the Sabbath-day ; few of 
the slaves are baptised, except by the missionaries. I have, 
known no instance of the clergy catechising the slaves. Very 
few of the slaves attend the public service of the church, nor 
is it a duty enforced upon them by the clergy, and by- few of 
their owners. There is no attention, that ever I could learn, 
paid by the clergy to their marriage in any form whatever, 

Mr. fFttfw- 
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As far as I have obserred and nnderstood, and I am ae« 
qnainted with all the islands from Barbadoes to Tortoki 
none of the parochial clergymen considered the negroes anjr 
part of their charge ; and I believe, previous to the intro. 
doction of the Gospel by missionaries, whatever might be 
done on particular application to them by owners of slaves^ 
they neither baptised imported slaves^ nor those born on the 
islands. The usual way of giving names to those imported 
was this : On the day of sale, the purchaser affixed a ticket 
with a name round'the neck of his newly purchased slave^ 
and by that name he was known in the plantatioh book. 
These born in the islands had their names given them at their 
birth by their masters, and recorded accordingly. With res- 
pect to catechising and enforcing their attendance at church, 
I know of no instance, except in the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Dent, of the parish of St.' George, in the island of Greni^da. 
This good man baptised, catechised, and instructed the ne- 
groes to attend the church ; and for this labour of love and 
discharge of duty, he was persecuted and stigmatised as a 
Methodist. 1 have never known, except in the case of 
Mr. D. an attempt to unite the slaves in any form so as to 
prevent polygamy, by the parochial clergy. 

Mr. Patiisan. 



A few Creole slaves, favourites, were baptised, and for 
this the clergyman received 18«. currency, 9s* sterling, and 
sometimes much -more. Through the > lapse of ten years I 
never heard of any clergymen catechising a slave. They did 
not enforce their attendance at church ; on the contrary, I 
have heard repeatedly, that the clergy wonld not preach to 
blacks and browns only; an instance I knew, where the 
clergyman told Mr. Woolley and myself, that as there were 
no whites in- the church, bnt only a few negroes^ he had 
brought his sermon away in his pocket. The marriage of 
slaves was not introduced by the clergy. 

Mr. GUgrast. 
E 
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The clergy did baptise when applied to, but ehai|;ed IBs* 
cuneacyy for every child and adult, and I never knew an 
instance of the master paying for the baptism* I never heard 
of any clergyman catechising the negroes, except the Rev. 
Mr» Nash, of Carricon, and he gave it up because of the 
violent opposition he met with. I know of no instance of 
the clergy enforcing their attendance at the church, except a 
church missionary in Antigua. I believe slaves can be mar* 
tied in the legal form, and it has been done in Antigua, in a 
few instances, when the masters have desired it; bat except 
these, and one in Grenada, I never heard of slaves being 
married in any form by the clergy. 

JIfr. Dixon* 

The clergyman does not look upon negroes as any part of 
bis charge.. The clergy baptise when proprietors desire it ; 
but religious instruction, or enforcing attendance at church, 
are out of the question. Marriage among the negroes is 
even ridiculed among the whites in general. I am not aware 
of any law in Jamaica which forbids the marriage of slaves 
in the legal form. 

Mr. FisL 

I never heard of any slaves, who were newly imported, 
having been baptised. I do not know of any pf the negro 
children born in the island having been baptised, yet this 
might be the case in other parts. As it respects the cate- 
chising of negro slaves by the clergy, I do not know where 
this was done by any of them. I do not know any place 
where they enforced their attendance at the parish church. 

ilfr. Campbell. 

If the imported negroes, or their masters, desired their bap- 
tism, or if the parents or masters of the negrp children born 
in the islands, desired it for them, it w.as^ I believe, adminis- 
tered; or. otherwise they were uiii baptised; and I do not 
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ittppose that one in a hundred had been hf the regular clergjf 
ladmitted to baptism. Except in solitary instances, they were 
not catechised. Attendance of the slates at church wis 
neither enforced, desired, nor given. The rite of marriage 
nvas not, td the best of my ki^owiedge, introduced in any 
way by the piirochtal clergy mong the slaves. 

Mr. Nankerville, a chorbh missionary Sent out by Bishop 
Porteos, was the only one I knew, who paid any attentidn 
tp the negroes* 

Mr. Bradnack. 



It is not alleged that the clergy are wholly to 
bear the blame of this neglect. Their number is 
insufficient for the whole work, and the neglect 
could not have existed, had not the public senti- 
ment of the whites been, in a great degree, either 
opposed to the exercise of their functions among 
the negroes, or at least indifferent to it. How 
far this will support Mr. Marryat in proving 
the regard of the colonists to^ the interests of 
Christianity in the islands, may be left to the 
judgment of the public ; and whatever effect he 
might hope to produce by an enumeration of pa^ 
rishes and churdies^ will be dissipated by the 
facts, which could, if necessary, be Confirmed by 
numerous testimonies, that some parishes have no 
churches at all^ apd that in all they are utterly in*^ 
adequate to accommodate the population. They 
were not built indeed with any reference to the 
Accommodation of the slave and coloured popular 
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tion; and if, in some of the principal towns, 
they are of considerable diniensions, in the coun- 
try they are often small and tnean in the extreme. 
In Jamaica, for instance, there are about 19 or 2a 
churches, many of them of this diminutive des- 
cription, in a population approaching to half a 
million of souls. In Dominica there is no church 
• at all ; nor even in St. Vmcent^ where the Assem- 
bly Itfis lately been moved to prepare a law re- 
stricting the labours of missionaries of every kind, 
and where is a population of perhaps 30,000 
slaves. Service is performed in a room, though 
there are two parishes. In Nevis there are five 
churches and three ministers, consequently, but 
three of them can be open at the^ same time. 
The same paucity of churches is seen on the 
other islands. Tortola has but recently received 
a church ; and in 'f all the group of little keys or 
islands,'* says a missionary, ^^ from Anagedo , to 
Jost Van Dykes, there was not one church, when 
I was there, or any place of worship except the 
Methodist chapels." Many places, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and containing a considerable popula- 
tionj are to be found .in the West Indies. ^But 
inadequate as the accommodation of churches is, 
it is even more than is available by the slaves, 
^heir attendance is neither desired nor enforced. 
At the most they must not presume further than 
the aisle, (if in every case into that) or some ob- 
scure comer, and even there seats are not always 
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provided for them. There seems no reason to 
doubt the assertion of a missionary, who says>. 
^^ I do not believe that one hundredth part of the 
slave population ever attended church.** 



Sunday among Slaves. 



That view of the state of society among the 
enslaved population of the West India colonies, 
which establishes the importance and necessity of 
missionary exertions, the only means at present 
directed to their improvement, cannot so well be 
completed, as by adverting to those peculiar cir- 
cumstances which deprive them of the moral be- 
nefit, and the rest of a Sabbath. 

By all, enlightened politicians, the utility of 
sabbatical institutions has been acknowledged, 
even when they have regarded them under no 
higher a sanction than the civil benefits they in- 
duce. " That interval of relaxation which Sun- 
day affords to the laborious part of mankind, con- 
tributes greatly to the comfort and satis&ction of 
their lives, both as it refreshes them for the time, 
and as it relieves their six days labour, by the 
prospect of a day of rest always approaching.** 
^^ "Whoever considers how much sabbatical insti- 
tutions conduce to the happiness and civilization 
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of the labounng classes of mankind^ and reflects 
how great a majority of the human species these 
classes compose^ will acknowledge the utility of 
this distinction^ and will consequently perceive 
it to be every man's duty to uphold the. obser- 
vance of Sunday.**— Pa/ey. That benefit has not 
yet been conceded to the slaves of the West In- 
dies. Their bodies have not yet received the 
immunity of resting one day in seven, nor their 
minds those advantages from the public worship 
of Almighty God on that day, for the sake of 
which it was instituted. The refreshing and civi- 
lizing efi^ct of the former has not therefore been 
felt by them, nor the moralising influence of the 
latter.. It is very true, to use the words of the 
same w^piter, that ^* joining in prayer and praise 
to their common Creator and Governor, has a 
sensible tendency to unite mankind together, and 
to cherish and enlarge the generous auctions, 
and that the frequent returns of such sentiments 
as the presence of a devout congregation naturally 
suggests, will graduaUy melt down the rugged- 
ness of many unkind passions, and may generate 
in time, permanent and productive benevolence.** 
If these views be correct, and the experience of 
mankind is in their favour, nothing can be so 
desirable for the West Indies, because nothing is 
more needed than the moral effect which results 
from it, as a day of rest, and a day of collective 
^nd united worship. 
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That such an in8tituti(»i does not ^st in the 
colonies^ is a matter of sufficient notoriety. The 
whites may attend church ; but it is not to worship 
a Lord^ who is recc^isied to be the common Lord 
of bond and free. The distinction of caste is 
carried even into religion, and whilst that service is 
performed which contains prayers for ^^ all con- 
diiUms of men^ those scriptures read which hold 
out the benefits of a ^' common salvation^ without 
distinction, to every kindred, tongue, and people; 
and that law pronounced, which enjoins, that the 
^^ servant'' as well as the master shall, on the Sab- 
bath-day, be exonerated from labour, and to which 
law the worshippers pray their hearts may be ^^ «ii^ 
dined C* the slave is at his toil under the lash of his 
driver ; he is working his ground for maintiHiaace^ 
or employed in canying its fruits to maritet; 
where^ after he has disposed of them, he spends 
the remainder of the day, if he be not too far 
fix>m home, in dancing, drinking, and every kind 
of riot, in company with his fellow savages. 

This then is the picture of Sunday in the British 
West India colonies. A few whites are seen in 
churches, where still fewer negroes, though forming 
the chief part of the population, are ever seen. 
The regular market throughout the West Indies 
is on the Sunday, and the chief towns exhibit all 
the noise and bustle of pcftty commerce. To them 
the slaves come from the different plantations, on 
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those Sundays they are not raising the commodi- 
ties they have to dispose of^ to famish themselves 
M^ith such necessaries or conveniences^ as their 
owners do not supply; and the sale or barter being 
ended^ the day is- closed in noisy riot and wild 
debauchery. Britain and Protestantism may well 
blush at this^ when it is known^ that in the colo- 
nies of Csttholic states^ the Saturday^ and not the 
Sunday^ is given to the slaves to work their 
grounds^ and to supply their wants ; that Sunday 
is there a day of resty and of worship also ; and 
that in addition to this, the numerous saints* days 
ia the Romish calendar, affording many holidays 
to the slave, in the course of the year, give a 
furdier amelioration to his labours, and additional 
opportunities of acquainting himself with religion. 

It is true, that the Report of the, Committee bf 
the House of Assembly of Jamaica has informed 
the public, that, by the. Consolidated Slave Laws, 
^^ Slaves are to be allowed one day in a fortnight 
out of crop, exclusive of Sundays, , to cultivate 
their grounds/* But it is to be observed that, were 
this law duly enforced, " crop time" continues from 
four to six months in the year, so that the boon 
so ostentatiously held up as a splendid instance of 
the considerate benevolence of the Jamaica planters^ 
is greatly diminished. The extent of it is, how- 
ever, stated to reach to what is equal to one day 
in fourteen allowed to^the slave, exclusive of Sun- 
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day, throughout the year ; and this, with a cal- 
culation as to the superior productiveness of lands 
in the torrid zone, is argued to be an allowance, 
fully equalto the comfortable maintenance of a 
negro family. It is, however, somewhat remark- 
able, that, in this case, the slave should ever have 
been allowed even every Sunday to work his 
grounds : for as his religious instruction has been 
so often thought unnecessary, and Sunday, there- 
fore, has had no religious designation, if one day 
in fourteen^ applied to the working of the negro 
grounds, would have beeu adequate to his plentiful 
supply, what consideration has kept the planters 
from exacting the labour of the slave on the alter- 
nate Sunday,' for their own emolument ? or, if 
every Sunday were allowed him, why has not this 
productiveness of climate been made a reason for 
casting the slave wholly on his own resourcei, and 
freeing the master from all obligation to contribute 
to his support in any degree. Whatever may be 
the case now, there have been times when a hu- 
mane consideration of the slave would not have 
prevented this: and we suppose that the lands 
were then equally productive as at present. (6) 

(6) The above was written when the author met with **The Amelio* 
ration of Slavery,*' by Mr. Koster, published in the Pamphleteer for 
Novembers Several of the observations made in the former part of 
this work, are confirmed. by him, and he also has noticed that part of 
the Jamaica Report alluded to above. He ridicules the statement of that 
extraordinary fertility in the soil of tropical climates, which, as the report 
argues, renders one day's labour in Jamaica, as productive as twenty- 
five ilk Europe. << I knowy" he observes, ** that, the Saturday of each week' 
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The provisions of law in the West Indies are, 
however, to be considered in a very diflferent light 
from that in which they are viewed in England. (7) 
£xcept in very glaring instances of violation, who 
is to enforce them for the benefit of the slave ? A 
white would be exposed to the greatest obloquy, 
for such gratuitous and officious benevolence; 
and the testimony of a slave is not received. 
Should therefore the boon of one day in fourteen 
be denied the slave, contrary to law, the master is 
almost secure of impunity ; and the more likely 
is the law to be evaded, if the statement of the 
Report of the vast productiveness of the soil of 
Jamaica be correct; for then he has only to oblige 
the slaves to work their grounds on the Sunday, 
and they secure their own maintenance, whilst he 
may take their Saturday for his own profit. There 
is great reason to think, that this is often the case, 
and that the law respecting the one day in a fort- 
night, like the law respecting the religious instruc-^ 



is not sufficient in Brazil for the slave to provide for the remaining siii 
days.** ^ I have heard some plantation slaves complain heavily of the 
Saturday not being sufficient. I have likewise understood from many 
owners and managers, that they did not consider it as affording compe* 
lent time.** '' I cannot imagine that the soil of 'Jamaica is more produc- 
tive than that of Brazil, and I should imagine that fish and flesh may be 
obtained at a lower rate in the latter than in the former. I cannot, in 
any wise, believe that the labour of one day is sufficient to supply food 
for the fourteen.*' PamphleieeTf JVb, 16, jp. 389. 

(7) << In this island (Tobago) and in every other, there are laws for 
the protection of slaves, and good ones ; but circumstances in the ad- 
ministration of whatever law render it a dead letter" Sir W. JTotrng in 
Papers relating to the WeU Jndieiy !fc. 
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tion of the slaves^ ^^ was made for England.'* For 
though it was passed in 1784^ the testimony of 
missionaries is uniform and decided, as to the em- 
ployment of the slaves on the Sunday, both in Ja^ 
maica, and the rest of the islands ; nor is there any 
one of them who notices the *^ one Saturday in a 
fortnight out of crop," as an existing alleviation 
in practice generaUy. (8) 

Mr. Fish, who spent many years in Jamaica, 

>»ys,— 

Sunday is cbiefly spent by the field negroes in working their 
own groonds, which is the source from whence thejr derive , 
their food; or i^ bringing what little spare produce they maj 

(8) The religious slaves would doubtless avail themselves of this law, 
were it generally carried into effect. If, however, they were exempted 
from labour, they must attend market, or starve, which is every where 
held on Sunday. That under all these disadvantages, the labohrs of 
the missionaries have produced some good effects in giving some cha- 
racter of sanctity to that day, and producing a sense of obligation as to 
its observance, will appear iiom the following extract :— ** Throughout 
the West Indies in general, the Sabbath is the common maricet day ; 
but in Nevis, many of the white people shu,t up their shops and stores, 
and attend on divine worship, while the negroes, who used to spend 
that sacred day in dancing, drinking, and fighting, now come in crowds 
to the house of God, to hear his word, and sing his praise.** Dr. Baowir's 
HUtory of the Propagation of CknsHanUyf 8fc. 

A letter from Mr. Warrener, an aged Methodist missionary, contains 
the following anecdote. ^ When I was in Antigua, one of the managers 
said to one of our black members, who was a slave, ^* Ben, go down t» 
the boat, and catch me some fish, I am going to have company to-day, 
(Sunday,) and I will pay you for your trouble.^ Ben said, ** Massa, if 
you order me to go, I must go; but me take no ting for what me forced 
to do on a Sunday.** To the credit of the manager, he did not oblige 
htm to go. 
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have to market; for Sunday is the grand public market-day 
throDghout the West Indies. ' The mechanics may work for 
their own profit and support, If any one chooses to employ 
them. The household negroes hare to mind the house affiiirs, 
&c. Many who do not fear God, find aJittle time to play; 
f^nd the pious, as far as permitted, spend their leisure Sab* 
bath time in Christian duties, 

Mr. Gilgrass^ who also speaks of Jamaica^ states^ 

The Sabbaths are spent generally as follows :«-^The slaves 
turn out to pick grass for the horses, mules, oxen, sheep, &c. 
There Is no h^y made in the Islands, tlie grass they pick any 
where upon the estate, both morning and night throughout 
the year. After breakfast, a driver, with an overseer, accom- 
panies the slaves to the negro grounds, given to them in lien 
of allowance from the master; here they spend the blessed 
Sabbath toiling hard all day. This is their rest. The second 
Sabbath, these slaves carry to market their proviMons to sell, 
&c. In Jamaica, some of them travel with heavy loads upon 
their heads, five, ten, fifteen, or twenty miles. To accom- 
plish this journey in time to pick grass on the Sabbath nighty 
they travelled all the preceding Saturday night ; if they were 
not in time to pick the grass, no allowance was made, but 
many stripes were laid upon them. Those that neither work, 
nor go to market) will sleep, smoak segars, and dance to a 
tomtom. The most pious slaves in the islands have to do the 
same work on the Sabbath as the others, when ^.^e master 
will not give the Saturday to do it in for that purpose. The 
slaves come to market in the forenoon, and from thence to 
the chapel; frequently the chapel yard was covered with 
market baskets whilst the slaves were at divine worship. The 
Sabbath is the chief market-day in all the islalnds. 

Such is Sunday among the slaves of the British 
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colonies in the West Indies. It is not insinuated 
that sufficient time is not allowed the slaves, in 
general, to provide for their comfortable sub- 
sistence. The contrary is proved, by their obtain- 
ing money to purchase spirits, and other sensual 
gratifications ; but that time is generally Sunday^ 
which is consumed partly in attending markets, 
partly in gross and destructive dissipation, and 
partly in labour ; too many of the West India 
colonists probably thinking that 

^^ RWos deducere nulla 
Religio Tetoit, segeti preteadere sepem," &c. "^ 

This sulgect is iritroduced for the sole purpose 
of completing the view of the moral state of the 
colonies. The Missionaries have not, as it has 
been insinuated, excited complaints among the 
slaves on this subject. They have doubtless been 
deeply grieved at the profanation of Sunday ; and 
the good effei^ts of*their labours have been greatly 
counteracted by it; but they have taken the slaves 
according to their circumstances, conformed their 
religious exercises as far as possible to their con- 
venience, seized upon the broken ^ parts of time 
assigned them, for leisure, and made the best use 
of them. Any alteration of their condition, as 
far as Sunday is conciemed, which their masters 
might voluntarily make, they have left to be 
effected by the slow and quiet operation of prin- 

3 
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ciple ; a general exception of the Sunday from 
toil, is a civil act, which falls into the province of 
the colonial legislatures, and the Imperial Parlia-* 
ment to establish ; and the missionaries have not 
agitated the question. 



Labours of the Missionaries. 

The religious care of the negroes in the British 
colonies being almost wholly left to missionaries, 
except in such of thetn as have establishments of 
the Catholic religion, their labours come in the 
next place to be noticed ; and the world ought to 
be informed^ to what extent of exertion the bene- 
volent zeal of these disinterested men has carried 
them, in order to raise into humanity, and bring 
within the influence of the Christian religion, a 
degraded and neglected body of their fellow men* 

The Moravians have settlements in St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Jan^ Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, 
and St. Christopher. The Methodists co-operate 
with thein in their Christian work in the four last- 
mentioned islands, and extend their labours also 
to St. Eustatius, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, 
Tortola, and the Virgin Islands, the Bahamas, St« 
Bartholomew, Grenada, and Bermuda ; which 
islands they exclusively occupy, there being na 
m^sionaries of any other -denomination in them^ 
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except a Church missionary at Nevis. At 
Trinidad and Demarara^ the London Mission- 
ary Society has also recently appointed mission- 
aries. In Jamaica^ in addition to the Moravians 
and Methodists^ the Baptists have also a con- 
siderable mission ; and in Antigua there is a Church 
missionary. From this statement it will appear^ 
that the largest share of the labour of instructing 
the negroes of the British colonies has fallen to 
the Methodists^ virho, since 1786, when their mis- 
sion in Antigua was reinforced^ and began to 
extend itself to other islands^ have employed in 
succession not fewer than 130 missionaries in th< 
West Indies ; several of whom spent from ten to 
twenty years in those stations. The number now . 
regularly emplpyied is 39. 

That the missionaries have had no ordinary diffi- 
culties to contend with in their mission^ subsequent 
statements will shew ; that theirs is not a post of 
honour^ whatever of desert it may have, the pre- 
sent temper of many of the colonists towards them, 
and the abuse; so plentifully poured upon their 
motives and conduct, both at home and abroad, 

will be sufficient evidence ; and that it is not an 

• 

office of repose and exemption from hard and 
constant exertion, will be made evident from the 
following plan of their labour, which, with very 
little variation and abatement, is the employment 
of each individual engaged in the work. 
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The missionaries were^ in the first instance^ in-* 
troduced into most of the islands by Dr. Coke^ 
whose memory will remain cherished by negro 
gratitude^ as that of one of the best friends of 
their race, when the sneers in Mr. Manyat's 
pamphlet shall be either forgotten, or remembered 
among the prejudices which unavailingly oppose 
themselves to the force of truth, and the moral 
advancement of the human race. A court-house, 
dancing-room, or other building procured by some 
who regarded the interests of religion, (and a few 
such were found in every island,) was used as the 
first place of worship in the principal towns. 
Whites and blacks were indiscriminately invited, 
though the express designation of the mission 
was to the negro ;^ so much so, that the mission- 
aries obtained a title in contradistinction to other 
ministers, of which they had no cause to be 
ashamed, ^^the negro parsons.** Leave Was 
then requested, apd in many instances obtained, 
to visit the negroes on estates in the country. The 
itinerant labours of the missionary then com- 
menced. The negroes Ivere catechised, and ^hen 
religious impressions were made upon their hearts^ 
they were formed into religious societies, the con- 
dition of which, both las to admission and continu- 
ance, was, that they should forsake their vices, 
and live ^^ righteously, soberly, and godly, in this 
present world.** These societies were again sub- 
divided into classes, over which a white presides. 



tf one can be founds or ^n experienced mulatto oi' 
negtOf whose religious change^ and steady conduct^ 
had had full proof; and to these olasses he was 
appointed, in order to administer religious instruc- 
tion weekly, speaking to the members, one by one* 
When no suitable person could be found £[>r this 
office, a case which frequently occurred, this work 
devolved upon the missionary, in addition to his 
public services, and greatly enhanced his labour^ 
which comprehended also baptism, marriage, visit-* 
ing the sick negroes at their huts, and the burial 
of the dead. The plan of missionary labour 
arising out of these circumstances^ is, therefore, 
nearly ag follows. At six or seven o'clock on the 
Sunday m<^ning, the missionary gives instruction 
to the classes at one of the chapels^ At ten, he 
leads an abridgment of the prayers of the Church 
of England^ and prieaches. From twelve to two^ 
he meets other classes^ or baptises, hears disputes^ 
settles differences ; and, once a mohth, administers 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, after the 
morning service. At three or four in the after- 
noon, he preaches again. In some of the large 
towns in the islands^ there has occasionally been 
a sermon at six o'clock on the evening of Sunday ; 
but the darkness affording ah opportunity for some 
of the civilised inhabitants to disturb the seryice^ 
that practice has not become common. At break 
of day, often every morning through the week, a 
portion of scripture is expounded: the service con- 
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eluding in time for the slaves to ^ turn out to 
work. After that^ the children are catediised« 
On the week-day evenings, the missionary preaches 
to the negroes on the plantations ; so that *^ every 
night in the week/' says Mr. Pattison, ^^ we had 
to preacli,' catechise adults^ or meet classes." 

Such exertions would be considered severe in a 
tfeihperate climate ; but they are strictly so in the 
West Indies, where the heat disposes to lassi- 
tude, and more than usual exercise is frequently 
the forerunner of fatal diseases, whose progress is 
often too rapid to be arrested by medicine. They 
have been greatly destructive to the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries. Since the commencement of the mis- 
sion, twenty-six of them have fallen victims to the 
blimate, and to excessive labours; though they 
have, in most cases, been removedy wh«i symp- 
toms of debility have first appeared. 

^ To prompt to a work of this kind, aiid, more 
especially, to support a person in it for a number 
bf years, it is evident, that strong mdti ves must 
be in operation. Of what kind those motives are, 
will of course be differently interpreted by the 
friends, and by the enemies of missions. That 
honx>ur cannot be the actuating motive will be 
readily conceded ; and it will be sufficient for the 
pui-pose of this section, to show that it is hot 
interest. 
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The common <^inion among many of the white 
people, in the We(»t Indies, is, that the mission-- 
9ries are very handsomely remunerated for their 
trocihle. This, is not. surprising. Thei^ are per- 
«ons who canibrm Aq notion of a principle, which, 
unmixed withjaarthly inferetlt,can inspire a friendly 
fellow feeling toiw^vids a black, and lead to the 
toib and dangers of .a missionary life in a de$truc* 
itive dimate.! It is^tiatural enough, therefore, for 
them to assign : interest as jthe motive, because it 
is that alone which, causes .their own presence in a 
part oi tfae.wotld, where disease breathes in every 
gale, and a: thousaxid fbrmidable accidents render 
health and life insecure beyond their natural frailty* 
Under this persuasion, many idle tales have been 
invented of money beingextorted by the. mission- 
aries from theirr followers, . at pleasiire. Unfbr- 
tunately for so summary a method of lowering the 
character of Christian zealy the facts are, that the 
pecuniary remuneration of the missionaries is fixed 
by the Missionary Committee at home ; that the 
sum allowed them is merely, equal to their c6mfort« 
«ble subsistence in plain habits of life; that the 
sums raised for their support in the colonies, from 
the public coUectiobs made in the congregations, 
the mites of gratitude which the negroes mU offer 
towards the general expence, and the larger con- 
tributions of such of the whites as are friendly to 
the cause of religion, all come under the cogni- 
sance of white stewards of respectability, the 
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atnoant of which^ with the dicrbufsemeifts, itt 
r^tilarly transmitted to the committee^ in v«ty 
minute detail ; and that the other expences of the 
missions^ including passage Hioney^ and the outfit 
of mii^sionaries^ and such of the current expences 
as cannot helmet in the islan^s^ are all given td 
the public^ whose liberality supplies the funds, in 
the Annual Reports of the Managing Committee 
fai London. This then is the remuneration of the 
Wesleyan missionaries^. A' mere supply of food^ 
clothing, and medicine, from the mission fund at 
home, or from those for whose benefit they labour, 
and from those planters, who appreciate the vahie 
of their exertions ; and abuse, insult, persecution, 
and'occasionally imprisonm^it, from others, whose 
slaves they are rendering better servants, and whose 
interests and personal security, they are, by the 
effect of» their instructions upon the mind and 
temper of the negro, continually promoting. 

Their success may in part be estimated from 
the following statement of the number, which, 
after previous instruction, and a period of proba* 
tion, in order to make proof of the permanence of 
their religious impressions^ and the reality of their 
moral reformation, they consider as regular mem-^ 
bers of their religious societies. 

Whites. Blacks & Coloured* Tot*]. 
Antigua ^ 21 5156 3177 

^t. CbrUtoplier's 44 ^955 2999 
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Whitef. B] 


lacks ft Colourtd 


Total. 


Ne?is 32 


13d9 


1421 


St. Bartholomew's 13 


528 


541 


Tortola and the Virgin Isles 75 


. 1717 


1792 


DomiDica 


710 


710 


St. ViDceot 14 


2926 


2940 


Barbadoes 10 


44 


54 


Grenada 2 


171 


173 


Trinidad 5 


325 


330 


Demarara 6 


358 


364 


Jamaica 27 


3180 


• 3207 


New ProYidence and l .«, 
Bahamas J *^ 


597 


1134 


Bermuda 39 


57 


96 



Total 18,938 

This statement^ however^ presents but a partial 
view of the religious influence of the missionaries. 
Beside those numbered in society, there are like- 
wise the adult catechumens, and the children of 
negroes. In the plantations also the negro liear<ers 
are many times more than the members in society; 
and it is not an exaggerated calculation, that con- 
siderably more than a hundred thousand blacks 
and people of cdour enjoy the benefits of Chris- 
tian instruction, in difierent degrees, in the .West 
Indies, from the Methodist missionaries, and other 
active m>d pious persons who fill the offices of local 
preach^^, exh^rters, and leaders of classes, in the 
Wesleyan sodeties. Of the number above men- 
tioned as members of society, {but a few short of 
1 9^000,) it may be aflirmed, tfiat they have been 

F3 
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brought from pagan darkness to the f^ knowledge 
of a deity, and the Christian faith ;" that polygamy 
has been banished from among them; that the 
relations of husband, wife, and parent, have been 
established; that they have been brought under 
the comforting and controlling influence of Chris- 
tianity; and that their character has been so 
heightened by the obvious effects of religion upon 
them, that in estates where the negroes have been 
instructed by missionaries, the religious negroes 
have been almost uniformly selected to fill offices 
of trust. (9) But the moral effects of the labours 



(9) Many of our negroes have, by their merit, obtained plaoec 
of trust upon the .estates, as, drirerpi boil^i watchmen, &c. and 
som^, especially in the island of Tortola, have supplied the place of 
vrhite overseers, itfr. BrownelL 

Slaves who fill offices of trust on the ostatos^ sre,' aliiaost constantly* 
lelected firom among such, as are under the care of the missionaries. Mr* 
J. Taylor. • ' 

! . .... • ' : . ", •, • '. * 

» 

To this it may bee satisfactory to add the testin^ouy of a writer, -wfio is 
not a Methodist, and who^ though a friend to ipissions, is not thought to 
have done more than justice ta the labours of ihe Wesleyan missions, in tho 
West Indi& cplonies. The author of .the ^ History of the Propagation of 
Christianity," Dr. Brown, says, of the members of the Methodist so* 
cieties in the "West-Indies, that, ' " all of them, as far as is known, fiilfil 
yrk^ \ propriety the relative duties of life, even their own masters be* 
^ne judges ; or, if any occasionally transgress the rules of morality, they 
lire excluded ' ft-om the* society, at least after neglecting due reproof. 
They h*xp *^^ abundoned the prQctice of polygamy, the besetting sin of 
the.negroes ; and the fatal influence of obia, or witchcraft, which is often 
prodiictive of most terrible mischief among the slave:*, ' is destroyed 
trherev^' Christianity prevails. . As a proof of the gcnetal good conduct 
of tho^ouvertf, it is not unworthy of notice, that, wh^ an qflice, which 
requires trust and confidence becomes vacant^ such as that of a watch* 
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of thjB missionaries will be subsequently more 
fully adduced in refutation of the charges brought 
against them by their opponents. 

^ man, it is a usual practice with the planters and managers, to enquire for 
a religious negro to fill it." ' 

Dr. Brown, has fallen into a great mistake when he assorts, that, 
** few of the negroes in the Methodist societies, comparatively, have been 
baptised or adn^itted to. the Lord^s supper." Were this the case, it 
would only prove that the missionaries are extremely scrupulous, as to 
the characters admitted to such ordinances, when after the radical motdl 
changes he allows to. have been effected, those ordinances are not 
generally administered. '* But none,'* says Mr. Pattison, (one 6f th^ 
most experienced missionaries) ** are in society, who have not been bap- 
tised." Those on trial are ^ot baptised, but they are not of course mem« 
bers of society ; and, with respect to the sacrament, the same missionary 
observes, *' I think two thirds at least, of our members in the principal 
places, reguXarly attend the Lord's supper." 

The practice of obia having been mentioned, the following account of 
this superstition may be acceptable to many readers t 

•* The term obia men or women," says Mr. Bryan Edwards, " is now 
become, in Jamaica, the general term to denote those Africans who, in 
that island, practise witchcraft or sorcery. 

*«The oldest and most crafty are those who usually attract the greatest 
devotion and confidence ; those whose hoary heads, and a somewhat 
peculiarly harsh and forbidding in their aspect, together with some skill 
in plants of a medicinal and poisonous species, have qualified them for 
successful imposition upon the weak and credulous. The negroes in 
general, whether Africans or Creoles, revere, consult and, fear them. 
To these oracles they resort, and with the most implict faith, upon all 
occasions, whether for the cure of disorders, the obtaining revenge for 
injuries or insults, the conciliating of favour, the discovering and punish^ 
ment of the thief, or the adulterer, and the prediction of future events. 
The trade which these imp^stera carry on is extremely lucrative ; they 
manufacture, and sell their obies, adopted to different cases, and at dif- 
ferent prices. A veil of mystery is studiously thrown over their incanta- 
tions, to which the midnight hours are allotted ; and every precaution is 
taken to conaeal them from the knowledge of the whit$ people. The de^ 
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Treatment of the Methodist Missionariesv 

It has been seen how unfortunate Mr. Mbt-t 
Tyst is^ in his attempt to establish the sufficiency 
of the means of religious instruction in the 
colonies^ by introducing a list of churches^ and 
clergy^^ in .the different islands. His quotations 

ludedi negroes thoroughly believe in their supernatural power, and the 
stoutest among them tremble at the very*8ight of the ragged bundle, the 
bottle, or tlje egg shells, which are stuck in the thatch or hung over the 
<joor of a )iut^ or upon the branch of a plantain tree,, to deter qiarau- 
ders. 

**It is very difficult, for the white proprietor to distinguish the 
tibia prof essor from any other negro upon his plantation; and so infatu- 
ated are the blacks in general, that but few instances occur of their hav- 
ing assumed courage enougl^ to impeach these miscreants. With minds 
so firmly prepossessed, they ho sooner find the obia tttfot them near the 
door of their house, or in the path which leads to it, than they give them- 
selves up for Ipst^ When a negro is robbed of a fowl, or a hog, he ap- 
plies directly to the obia mai^ of the neighbpurhood, who may counteract 
the magical operations of the other $ but if no one can be found of higher 
rank and ability, or i^ after gaining such an ally, he should still fancy 
himself affected, he presently fali^ into a decline, under the incessant hbv- 
ror of impending calamities. The slightest painful sensation in the head, 
bowels, or ai^y other part, any casual loss, or hurt, confirms his appre- 
hensions; and he believes himself the devoted victim of an invisible and 
irresistible agency. Sleep, appetite, and cheerfulness, forsake him; his 
strength decays, his disturbed ima^inaUon is haunted without respite, 
his features wear the settled gloom of despondency ; dirt, or any other 
jiinwholsome substance becomes his only food; he contracts a morbid 
hyibit of body, and gradually sinks into the grave. A negro who is taken 
ill, enquires of the obia tnan the causte of his sickness, whether it wiU 
prove mortal or pot, and within what time he shall die or recover ? The 
pracle generally ascribes the distemper to the malice of some particul|r 
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on this subject^ from the ^^ Papers relating to the 
West Indies,'* prove the contrary of his pro-> 
position, and, better than any other evidence, 
negative the fallacious conclusion he endeavours 
to impress upon the public. The illustration 
of the head affixed to this section, will show on 
what foundation his very unguarded assertion 
rests, that ^^ no spirit of intolerance has^ been 
ishown even to sectarian preachers in the colonies; 
and thaty on the contrary ^ they are ordy interfered 
withy when^ like Mr. Talboys, they preach doc- 
trines which endanger the security of the white in-^ 
habitarUSy by exciting the negroes to disa^ection 
and revolt r Mr. Manyat is either very partially 
acquainted with the subject, on which he is so 
positive, or possess^ a large share of temerity. 

person by naipe, and advises, to set obi for that person ; but if no hopes 
are given of recovery, immediate despair taked place; which uo medicine 
can remove, and death is a certain consequence." 

To have conquered this superstition in the minds of so many thousand 
slaves, is no mean proof of the faithful labours of missionaries; and<yf 
iheir unequivocal success in bringing the minds of the slaves under the 
influence of Christian principles. Two female slaves, members of the 
Methodist society, were on one occasion bvought up before the manager 
pf the estate, charged by an old free n^gro, with having robbed him of 
two dogs (the name of a silver coin). On explanation, it appeared that 
the prosecutor was an obia man ; and, before the female slaves wete 
brought under religious instruction he h^d threatened them with 
obi, unless they would give him a dog each. Under the influence of their 
pagan terrors they gave him the money ; but, after their convenion, 
meeting accidentallytwith the old wizard, they took fnom him each a dog, 
the sum he had obtained from them, defying his arts. The manager, of 
pourse^ approved of their spirit, and dismissed the charge. 
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It is readily granted^ that in some of the 
colonies not only have no persecuting laws ever 
been enacted against the Wesleyan Missionaries ; 
but, that they have been greatly encouraged, not 
only by many planters, but, by the local govern- 
ments. AntigUa, Nevis, St. Christophor's, and 
some others, are among these exceptions ; but 
virhat'do they prove, except that the persecutions 
directed against the same missionaries, (the same, 
not merely in sect and doctrine, but in some 
instances the same identically) in other islands, 
were the result of prejudice and religious intoler- 
ance alone, and can find no justification in 
the conduct of the sufferers, whose '^ dochine 
and manner of lif^^ could surely be as well 
estimated in Antigua, Nevis, and St. Christo- 
pher's, as in Jamaica, St. Vincent's, Barbadoes, 
Dominica, and Tortola? But when Mr. Marryat 
put a universal negative upon the "intolerance*' 
of the colonists, had he ever heard of the law 
passed in 1793 in St.Vincent, for prohibiting the 
missionaries, without a single proof of any mis- 
conduct on their part, or any. ill effects arising 
from their labours, from preaching to the negtx>es 
under the severest penalties ; for the first trans- 
gression, a fine of 1 8/. ; for the second, " such 
corporal punishiiiept as the court should think 
proper y' to be followed with banishment^ and if 
the person should return from banishment with 
Death? This law, under which one of the 
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Wesleyan Miss jonariesi Mr. Ltimb, was imprison- 
ed, continued in force, until it was nullified, not 
in St. Vincenti but in England. Equally noto- y 
rious, and equally without pretence, though the 
author of the " Thoughts on Abolition,*' has not 
adverted to it, was the law passed in Bermuda, in 
1804^ to prevent the preaching of ^^ missionaries, 
irom any religious society whatever ;" and, tinder 
which, Mr. Stephenson^ an aged missionary, of emi- 
nent piety and prudence, suffered a six months im- 
prisonment in a loathsome goal ; from which he 
was only liberated to add to the weight of years, 
a constitutipn broken by his sufferings. Was Mf. 
Marry at ignorant, also, of all the intolerant laws and 
proceedings, in Jamaica, when he declared that 
missionaries ^^ are only interfered with, when they 
preach doctrines which endanger the security of 
the white inhabitants." Did he not know, that 
aU those laws against missionaries, which have 
made that island' so notorious, and which ren- 
dered persons attempting the instruction of the 
neg:roes, liable to public floggings ; hard labour in 
the work-house ; heavy fines ; and imprisonment 
in the common goal, &c. ; which last punish- 
ment was actually inflicted upon Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Gilgrass, and Mr. Williams, were enacted, 
without a single instance being adduced, or 
proof given of the dangerousness of the doc- 
trines taught by them ; and which, therefore, 
openly resolved themselves into an unpalliated in^ 
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tolerance ? Did h^ not know^ that^ in that island, 
the intolerance of the legislature became so 
flagrant^ that his Majesty issued a general order 
in I809, to the governors of the West Indies, 
commanding them not to give their assent to any 
law^ relative to religion, fill they had first trans- 
mitted a draught of the bill to England, and had 
received his Majesty*s approbation of it ; and^ that 
the Assembly of Jamaica so violently resented 

this interference, that the Duke of Manchester, 

* 

the Governor, was obliged to dissolve them? 
And, is he ignorant, that in Kingston, the corpo- 
ration availing itself of a clause in its charter, art- 
fully introduced for that purpose, and the intent 
of .which was not perceived by the Govern- 
ment at home, when this act of incorporation was 
sanctioned ; have, almost .to this day, continued 
its intolerant career, in defiance of the well-known 
sentiments of his Majesty, and successive admini- 
strations; and the wishes of many respectable 
persons on that island ? These things, and many 
others, of a siipilar kind, Mr. Manyat ought to 
have known, before he pronounced his panegyric 
on the tolerant spirit of men, of whose views he 
has become at once, the organ and the advocate. 
But, the measure of the opposition and sufferings 
of the Wesleyan missionaries, is not to be taken, 
jdone, from the laws enacted by colonial legisla- 
tures. Where no persecuting laws have existed, 
they have often been attacked by mobs, (chiefly of 
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wh{te§> ot those under their immediate control) 
and^ in many cases, without being able to obtain 
redress from the colonial magistracy. In Barba- 
does, the only redress which could be obtained, 
in a case of riot, and an attempt to pull 
down the chapel, was, an observation from a 
magistrate, that> '^ the offence was committed 
against Almighty God^ and therefore he could 
take no cognisance of tt!^ The most violent, and, 
in some instances veiy singular, means have been 
resorted to, to obstnict their labours. Of th« 
latter kind, was the stratagem devised in Barba- 
does, to operate on the superstition of the lower 
classes, who were informed, that, in case they 
went to the Methodist Chapel, ^^ they should 
not be buried in the church yard^ Among the 
former, we regret to rank, the punishment of 
slaves, for the crime of listening to the only 
men, who would instruct them in the way to 
heaven.(l) There are, indeed, few of the mis- 
sionaries who have escaped insult ; many have 

'• (1) So heavy a charge ought neither to he lightly made, nor india- 
criminately applied. The slaves have not been punished for this ojfence^ 
in every island ; and in all we hope the instances have been comparativehf 
iew ; but, that they have been so punished in some places, will appear 
from the following testimony of several missioafcries. «« I know of 
instances," says Mr. Pattison, << where slaves have been punished solely 
for attending our ministry ; and refer to Tortola, in the year 1801." 

. We have only the evidence of slaves upon this subject, but of such 
/ilavas whose veracity I can depend upon ; and many instances have oc- 
curred. Mr, Fiih. 

Slaves have been punished «9/</^, tfnd tntirthf^ for attending our mini* 
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been repeatedly menaced with corporaj punish*^ 
ment, and several have sustained great personal 
injury^ from the brutal assaults committed upon 
them, by men, whom they could only offend by 
the faithfulness with whidi they executed theiir 
mission, and, whom they either forgave, when the 
magistrates would protect them; or whose fury 
they were obliged to submit to for want of re- 
dress. In support of all this, a great mass of evi-t 
dence might be ccJl^cted, because almost every 



•tiy. I knew one to flogged, on the evening of the day he was baptisedt 
that he was three weeks before he could come again to chapel. JIfn 
CHlgrass, 

9 
. •■ 
» I . / 

I 

Negro evidence would not be received in the inland, but I have no 
doubt that some have been punished fortheir attendance on our ministry. 
Jfn CampbeH 

A similar testimony is given by others ; and we ask whether flogging 
hat not been very recent/y resorted to in the island of St. Vinceu(, to cut^ 
the negroes of their religious propensities ? We know it ^as^ though we 
do not now enter into particulars ; and, this violence, we strongly sus- 
pect to have been one of the effects produced by the cir<iulation of Mr. 
Marryat*s pamphlet, in the West Indies. Certain.it is, that it has esf 
cited opposition in islands where none before was manifested, and 
heightened it where it before existed. We shall mention an outri|ge lyith 
which it is very justly chargeable in a syl^sequent note. Its effects in the 
island of Nevis appear, however, likely to counteract themselves. Upon 
its circulation there, many slaves were forbidden -to hear the mission* 
aries} but the curiosity of several planters being excited to ascertain how 
^ deatructwc^* the doctrines taught by these *< dark and dangtramfan^" 
tici^ might be s many of them went to hear for themselves,, and have 
not only ceased from uttering those censures, which, en the authority of 
Mr. Marryat, and other writers on the same side, they had began to tuK 
minate ; but have expressed their approbation of the doctrines delivered. 
It is to be regretted that many sensible and well disposed men in other 
ifilandf, have not adopted the same means of obtaining information. 
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missionaiy has much to complain of; but a few 
instances will be sufficient to show, how unfound- 
ed is Mr. Marryafs unrestricted assertion, that, 
the colonists have not shown " any ^irit of in-- 
tolerance^ towards even .the ^^, sectarian preachers ^ 
They will also show, how little regard even some 
men of respectability, magistrates and members of 
the legislature, have had for the liberties of others; 
and explain the reason why persecuting laws have 
been sometimes passed in colonial assemblies. 

In Tortola, Spanish Town, and aU the group of littlo 
keys or islands from Anagedo to Jost Van Dykes, there 
was not one church, nor any place of worship of any kind, 
except the Methodist chapel ; nor did any clergyman perform 
divine service the greater part of the time I was there* I 
mentioned this circumstance in a letter to the committee for 
our missions. The letter was published in the magazine for 
August 1815. A DeTonshire clergyman, whose son went 
down 'Uk the same packet with me to iTortola, saw the printed 
letter, and sent an extract of it to his son. The extract was 
this ; '^ I find religion has made a great alteration for the bet* 
ter among the blacks, but among the whites, fornication, 
adultery, and neglect of all religion, are reigning sins.'* In 
consequence of this a magistrate, the clergyman's son, and 
two more, fell upon roe in the open street, beat me unmerci. 
fully, and laid open my head with the butt end of a whip; 
they would certainly have killed me that day, but Provi^ 
dence by a little circumstance preserved me ; and I carried 
my life in my hand for many weeks after, I brought this 
cause regularly before the court of grand sessions; but, 
though It waA done in the street in the open day, yet the 
grand jury could find no bill, and I was obliged to pay half 
the costs, for bringing a matter frivolous and vexatious be- 
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fbre the coart. Bat they asked and obtaioed leare of tlie 
judge to present me^ and although they had no other evidence 
than an extract of a written letter, they soon found a bill, 
and I was put to the bar, and tried for writing a libel on the 
community* The facts were acknowledged to be true, but 
then, the said truth was a libel. Not being ready for trial 
they endeavoured to postpone it, and to throw ihe into pri« 
son nntil the next sessions; but this being overruled, the in* 
dictment was quashed. Such was the injustice, aiid oppres. 
sion I experienced, thaft A. Hodge, Esq. who was afterwards 
executed for cruelty to his negroes, offered to stand my 
security, and the magistrate who assanlted tas sat oH 'the 
bench. The effects of this persecution were to unfit me for 
the work of the mission, and in all probability caused Ihe 
death of my wife. But this outrage did not alter the fact ; 
there was neither church nor public worship: so to roll 
away the reproach, they began to read prayers in the conrt 
house, and have since bnilt a church. 

Mr. BfovDHeli* 

When I was in St. Vincent, H. H. Esq. a magistrate and 

one of the members of council for the island, was celebrating 

St. Patrick's day with other gentlemen of the island. I was 

informed afterwards, that they had intended committing the 

depredations I am going to relate, before the light appeared ; 

but in this they ^ere disappointed, for they did not arrive 

till about sun rise. Then this gentleman headed some officers 

of the Buffs, (a regiment then at St. Vincent,) with other 

gentlemen of the island, and accompanied by the band of 

that regiment, came down to our chapel. The first thing 

they did, was to throw down a high rail fence near the road, 

which stood between the chapel and our dwelling house, about 

£fty or sixty feet long— they then broke open the outer gate 

that led to the chapel door; this door they also brO|ke opeo^ 

and entered the chapel in triumph. They then Aroke nearly 

all the lamps — ^tore down die communion raiis^ took the 

3 
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lioly bible, and tore it to pieces, and strewed it on the flodf. 
The band then strack op, and after dancing and shoatingttke 
tnen that had found great spoil, they left the chapel and passed 
tny ^oor, where I was standing. Mr. H. the magistrate^ 
said to me, with a shrug, and a most sarcastic smHe-^^^ Sir, { 
came here to keep the peace." His confederates then to* 
ctferated and awfully blasphemed, and declared, that if t 
said a ,word, they would take me to the market, and give me 
a dreadful cart whipping. 1 made application to the goveri 
nor for redress ; he came to town the same day, and called 
the council together; after their deliberations, his excellency^ 
in his way to the fort, called at my d^or, and. said, ^^ Well^ 
Sir, what damage have these Saint Patrick boys done you ?*' 
And when I had replied, his excellency said that he ^^ would 
take care It should nbt happen again ;'^ and for a year no 
persficution of any consequence took place « but when the 
celebration of St. Patrick's day arrived, I felt apprehen- 
sive that the gentlemen might pay us another visit. I there«s 
fore told Mr. Hallet who was with me as my fellow labourer, 
that we had better sleep at Mrs. Mitchel's, one of ourfriendi 
who lived a little distance from the chapel ; he consented, 
and it was providential that we took this precaution. Foe 
in the dead of the night some persons broke open our dwelling 
bouse and entered it ; and^ as they were armed, with swords 
or cutlasses, they struck about in the dark, no doubt in- 
tending to have struck us, but instead of that they cut the 
furniture in the house, which bears to this day the marks 
■ of their violence. They went into the bed chambers, turned 
up the beds, and apparently searched for us under them, 
and in every part of the house; but we were not there, 
or in all probability we should have been murdered. 
Mrs. M. hearing the noise, pame put of her house, and one of 
the ruffians struck her with a bludgeon on the side of her face. 
Whether the gentleman above mentioned headed this party, 
also, the day of judgment will make ratpifest. 

G 
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Sofne clegree of hostility to missionaries even 
Mr. Marryat admits^ notwithstanding his sweep- 
ing exculpation of the colonists ; but then he has 
at hand a ready explanation. ^^ They are ordy 
interfered with^ when, like Mr. Tulh&ys, they 
preach doctrines which endanger the security of 
the white inhabitants j by exciting the negroes to 
iUsefffection and revolt ^ page 159. And then foU 
lows a statement^ in detail^ of the proceedings in 
Trinidad, in the case of Mr. Talbop, to counte- 
nance this insinuation against the missionaries' in 
generaj, by a supposed proof of the fact in the 
aflkir of Mr. Talboys. If, however, it should 
appear, that even this case is not borne out; 
that it is fallaciously stated ; and that,' in reality, 
Mr. Talboys was guiltless of the charges made 
against him : then has Mr. Marryat run his race, 
and left the charge of intolerance in full force 
against that party, in the West Indies, against 
whom it was directed by thdse whom Mr. Mar- 
ryat has attempted to refute. 

>* : ' • 

. It was no part of the design of this pamplet^ to 
enter into the controversy on the Registry Bill ; 
or to come forward to the support of any charges 
made by the writers who contend for its neces- 
sity, upon the internal policy of the West India 
colonies. Those gentlemen are quite equal to the 
task they have undertaken ; but, as the Metho- 
dist missionaries have been implicated in the con- 
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troversy, their cause could not be abandoned. 
In the attacks thus made, Mr.Talboys is the only 
instance which such opponents have been able to 
adduce, to give colour to their general abuse and 
censures. On their own showing, it was but a 
poor and pitiful one, as in fact it proved nothing 
to the purpose, and was supported by nothing 
which could be called evidence. But as Mr, 
Marryat and his friends are disposed to make 
the most of it, it shall be particularly consider^ ; 
ayd it may be examined with the greater confi- 
dence, as the writer has before him all the docu- 
ments necessary to its full explication ; which do- 
cuments were verified in Demerara, where Mr,. 
Talboys at present is pursuing his missionary la^ 
hours, by his aflidavit before Major-General Muti- 
ray, the Lieutenant Governor of th^ colony. 

The case, as stated by Mr. Marryat, is in sub- 
stance as follows : That information was given to 
General Hislop that Mr. Talboys preached highly 
inflammatory and dangerous doctrines :— ^That Mr, 
Lewis Bryer and Mr, William Horn stated, that 
they had heard him address his congregation in 
words to the following effect : ^^ It is of no conse* 
quence of what colour ye are, for the white men 
will be burning in hell, while all of you, who have 
faith in the Gospel, will be enjoying bliss in heaven. 
It does not signify how heinous the* crimes ar« 
that ye are guilty of, if ye return to me, and re^ 

Gs 
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•eive the sweet infloence of the Gospel " Such 
was the version given by Messrs. Bryer and Hoto 
of a part of Mr. Talboys's sermon : — ^That a peti- 
tion, continues Mr. Marryat, was presented in his 
favour from several free coloured persons : — ^that 
another petition was presented against him by 
other free coloured persons, which charged him 
vnth being a man without education ; and stated, 
that his practice was to make proselytes among 
the coloured females, and to hold nocturnal meet- 
ings : — ^That Natty Mackenzie, a ^lulatto girl, 
declared that TalbOys threatened to excommunt- 
cate her, for paying half a dollar for seeing a play, 
which, he said, she ought to have given him :— • 
That a petition, pigned by several white inha- 
bitants, represented, that the minds of the free 
coloured persons and slaves were perniciously in- 
fluenced by dangerous doctrines of equality, cal- 
culated to propagate anarchy and insubordination^ 
preached to them by Mr. Talboys :— That the 
Rev. Mr. Clapham denied the validity of Mr. 
Talboys*s ordination, and his right to officiate in 
administering the sacrament, to baptise, or marry, 
all which rights he not only claimed, but exer- 
cised : — ^That Governor Hislop, who had ordered 
the chapel to be shut up while the inquiry was 
pending, cautioned Mr. Talboys to be more 
guarded in- hi* language, forbade him to preach 
after certain hours in the evening, and prohibited 
Jiim from taking the surplice fees belonging to 
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the minister of the established church ; and tliat^ 
when Governor Hislop was called upon by hit 
Majesty's ministers^ to give an account of hit 
conduct, he transmitted them copies of the dif-* 
ferent petitions referred to^ on perusal of which 
the friends of Mr. Talboys thought proper to de- 
sist from my further investigation. 

This is Mr. Manyaf s statement^ which he pro- 
^ fesses to have taken from the records of the Co- 
lonial Department. Now for the facts of the 
case. 

The reason why Mr. Talboys*s friends took n# 
further steps in the affair^ was not as Mr. Mar- 
ryat would have it understood, that they allowed 
the justice of General Hislop's proceedings; but 
because the Governor who succeeded him, showed 
his. opinion of the treatment received by Mr. 
Talboys, by. removing those restrictions on his 
labours^ which had been imposed by his prede- 
cessor. Mr. Marryat might not know this ; but 
if he in reality searched the records of the Colo- 
nial Department, he nmst have known thaty 
which would have given a dif&rent aspect to 
the afiair^ and the omission of which proves him 
guilty of a most unworthy unfairness.. That 
same official document^ the minutes of a Council 
held at the government-house, the 20th of April, 
1811, which made him acquainted with the 

G3 
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changes exhibited by some of the inhabitants of 
Trinidad . against Mr. Talboy,s, and with the re* 
strictions he was placed under by the resolutions of 
that Council, likewise expressly states, that Mr. 
Talboys " solemnly denied'^ all the accusations 
laid to his charge, and that " Mr. Camm, an in- 
habitant of respectability y also declared and de- 
posed upon oath^ that he believed thecharges to 
be totally ur^oundedy as well from his having been 
a very constant attendant at the Methodist chapel^ 
as from his personal knowledge and acquaintance 
with Mr. Talboys." Now this being a part of 
the same official document which Mr. Marryat 
has made use of, it could not be overlooked. 
Who, after this, can doubt the bias of Mr. Mar- 
iyafs mind ? and who is there who will not from 
this be convinced how little dependance is to be 
placed upon the representations of that party> 
who are now so actively exerting themselves to 
prevent the blessings of Christianity from being 
imparted to the* black population of the colonies? 

The deception at which Mr. Marryat has aimed> 
is rendered more obvious from this circumstance 
also,, that the mitigated proceedings of the Coun- 
cil can only be accounted for by the conviction 
wrought in them by the defence of Mn Tal- 
boys, and the testimony of Mr. Camm, of his 
innocence at least of the principal charges brought 
against him^ Had it been substantiated that he 
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had preached doctrines tending to insubordination^ 
it would have been as much the duty, as it ap^ 
pears to have been the inclination. of the (jovemor 
and Council to expel him the island, according to 
the prayer of the white petitioners. But it was 
the absence of all evidence in support; of these 
charges, and the denial of them by Mr. Talboys, 
supported by the testimony of Mr. Camm, which 
induced the Governor to re-open"the chapel ; and 
allow Mr. Talboys to resume his ministry, though 
under some restrictions. While the enquiry was 
pending, the Governor shut up the chapel ; when 
it was terminated, he re-opeijed it. Nothing 
could be more decisive ^as to Mr. Talboys's ac- 
quittal of the charge of endangering the tran- 
quiUity of the colony by his doctrines. All this 
was to be found ia the official documents, and 
if Mn Manryat, as he intimates, perused them, 
then he has wilfully put out of sight what he 
kn^w would wea]s:en his statements. 

It may indeed be said, that the imposed re- 
strictions on Mn Talboys's ministry, at least prove 
him to have been in some respects^ culpable. 
They certainly seem to prove him incautious, 
though eveti the restrictions themselves proves by 
their comparative mildness, that he was not m- 
minal, which is Mr. Marryaf s conclusion. But 
prima facie cases stand for nothing in proceedings 
against the ministers of religion in the West In- 
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dies ; and the narrative gi^en by the injured per- 
son on oath^ to which we must now advert, sup- 
ported as it is 4)y collateral circumstances, is not 
partially, but completely exculpatory; and ex- 
hibits a case of gross and shameful injustice. 
We doubt not but Governor' Hislop had been in- 
sidiously prejudiced against. Mr. Talboys, by per- 
$ons, whose rank in society might induce him to 
place too great a confidence in their representa- 
tions. The most malicious deceptions have, in 
other cases, been practised upon Governors of 
West India islands, and this ought to determine 
them to act on no statements whatever, without 
previous examination. (2) But nothing can ex- 

(9) A somewhat carious anecdote vall illiutrate this. Mr. Pattison re* 
l^tes, "that when in the island of St Vincent, he conducted himself to- 
wards the negroes in a less distant manner, than is common among the 
whites, in order the more effectually to promote their instruction. 

M This part of my condact was represented to the'' Governor, and hi» ^ 
Excellency was informedi I think by a member of the Council, that there 
were near twenty missionaries on the island. How much was said be- 
pide, I know not; however, sodn after, I received a note from Judge Ottley 
to this effect; ^' Drory Ot^ey's compliments to Mr. Pattison, and re- 
quests his attendance, with, the other missionaries on the island, at the 
eouncil Charobcrt where the Council is now sitting.'* My colleague and 
myself* the only* missionaries on the island, immediately obeyed the 
gammons. We. found his Excellency, Governor Seaton, with the greater 
part of the Coaneil together. Judge O. was the spokesman, and said, 
^ Mr. Pattison, the Council has sent for you, to advertise you of what 
they think of dangerous tendency in your induct." Here the Governor 
hitemipted him, and said to me, ^*- Sir, what number of missionaries have 
you on the island?^ I answered, <* Only myself and my colleague now 
fnresent.*' His Excellency then rose up, and with a strong expression of dis- 
gust, said, addressing himself to the Council, '' I told you there were only 
tgiof* and he shewed hia disappilbation at the attempt made to impose 
qpon him, in saying there were nearly twenty missionaries, by leiiviog. 
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cuse the conduct of Governor Hislop. He ap- 
pears to have been first inflamed against Mr. Tsd* 
boys^ for having administered the sacrament^ as 
chough he did not know, that eveiy Methodist 
and Dissenting minister has as much rigfit^ (not 
merely abstract right, but right by the laws of 
his country) to administer that, ordinance to his 
own congregation, as the ministers of the national 
church have to administer it to their's. Of what 
concern was it to General Hislop, or to his chap- 
lain, whether Mr, Talboys's ordination were valid 
or not ; it was never pretended to be ordination • 
according to the order of the Church of England ; 
it was not in a church he had administered the 
sacrament, nor did he affect to be a minister of 
the Church of England. He was, however, on 
this account, in the first instance^ suddenly sum- 



tke table, and approAchiag it no more while I stayed. Jttdg» O. thes 
•aid, -nvhile his ExoeHency was walking about the chamber,, *< Mr. P. Ive 
thought it right to advertise you, that we disapprove of your familiarity 
with-black and coloured people.** I then begged leave to observe, as • 
justification of my conduct, that I had seen a circular letter from the 
Bishop of London, as President of a society in England, formed for the 
express purpose of sending out missionaries for the instruction of the ns 
groes in the West Indies, and that his Lordship suggested in that letter 
that the society conceived, that the missionaries to be sent should not 
associate much with the whites, but confine themselves chiefly to the free 
people of colour and blacks, and the slaves on the plantations. I think 
I further said, that 1 thought the bishop and the society understood sound 
policy, and would do nothing to a^t prejudidally the policy of the 
West Indies. Judge O. then said, I might, if I pleased, write to the 
Bishop ; but I replied that I was not under the jurisdiction of his Lord* 
ship. Ha rejoined, < I know it.' Here the matter ended, and I retired. 
I heard no more of the affair I'n tUM wty^ 
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tnoned to the govemment-houise^ trefited with 
great harshness by the Governor^ and ordered ^' to 
go instantly and shut up his chapel^ and join him:^ 
self to a military corps." This he refused, and 
retired into the country. A party. . of soldiers 
were sent to his house early c«i the, Smiday inoror: 
ing following, to take him to parade. Mrs. Talr' 
i)oys was abused, and obliged by these rough visi- 
tors to rise froib her bed, that the room might be 
searched for him. After this came ^ ^ second 
party, and so on to the fifth. A corporal and two 
of the cavalry were then d^^patched into the 
country, in pursuit of the de^efffer. He i^^as 
found eighteen miles from town, guarded back aft 
a prisoner, and put in gaol till tixe.nei^ day. He 
m^ then released by order of the Governor, and 
in&rmed by the Major of Police, that he was at 
liberty to follow any business, but not to preach. 
Two gentlemen of the colony then went with him 
to the government-house to, wait upon his Excel- 
lency, to know the reason of the treatment he 
had received, and between one of these gentlemen 
and the Governor, a smart altercation ensued; 
the former requesting that Mr. Talboys might be 
treated, as a British subject, and not insulted 
and imprisoned without a trial. This his JExcel- 
lency at length pron^ised. , A few days after, Mr. 
Talboys received a list of charges^ not of having 
^^profanely^^ administered the sacrament, the 
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bnly cause at first alleged for shutting up the 
chapel^ ordering him into the army^ and putting 
him in prison ; but such as he had not before 
heard mentioned ; of preaching seditious doc- 
trines^ &c. - The Governor gave a public invita- 
tion to all who had any thing against hiqi to come, 
forward with their proofs. In something more 
than a fortnight after, Mr. Talboys sent a petition 
to the Governor to hasten the day of his trial, 
but received no answer. At length a day was. 
fixed; but no person appeared before the Council 
to prove any thing, though the Governor had 
waited thirty-nine days for the exhibition of 
proofs. Instead of witnesses, the petition men- 
tioned by Mt« Marryat was put in, but not one 
of those who signed it came forwatd to depose 
to the truth of its allegations; whilst, as it has 
been stated, one gentleman denied them on oath, 
and the whole thirty, who signed the petiticm 
in Mr. Talbpys's favour, w°ere ready to give 
their oaths also, in attestation of the falsehood, of 
the accnsations {Mreferred against him. As to 
Messrs. Btyer arid Horn, the caricaturists of Mr. 
Talboys!s seirm«in, and Miss Natty M'Kenzie^ 
they were kept so secret, that Mr. Talboys never 
heard of their accusations against him, till he 
received the information Jroin England a twelve- 
month afterwards ; and with respect to the charge 
of invading the surpUce fees <tf the clergyman, 
Mr, Talboys's attested narrative declares^ that he 
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neither married^ buried, nor baptised any person 
during General Hislop^s administration there. (3) 

(3) Burial and baptism may doubtless be performed by the dissenting 
clergy, by the laws of Great Britain. Marriage cannot be legally per- 
formed in England by any but the clej^y of the national church. This 
law does not extend to Scotland, and we think not to the colonies, except 
it be in the form of en internal regulation in sprae of the islands. With 
the whites the missionaries have little to do, and where they ha\e per> 
formed- any of these rites, they have not, as it xwould seem from the fol- 
lowing statement, derived /mudi benefit from *< surpUee fies.** ** In Tor* 
t6la," says a missionary, (Mr. Dixon) '* they have a small new churchy 
but hkd no minister till a few months back. The Methodist missionaries 
were the only ministers on the whole island. All, white and black, were 
baptised by us gratis i and all who died, white and black, were buried 
by us gratis too** 

In Newfoundland and the other British tiblonies in North America, it 
has been the regular practice for the Methodist and Dissenting mission-* 
aries to marry all classes, and for the best reasons $ neither was the mar- ' 
riage act supposed to extend to them ; nor were there, in many plt|ces, 
any clergyman of the establishment, nor any within the reach of many 
of the settlements, because travelling h often precarious, and sometimes 
impracticable. The propriety of this practice was never questioned^ 
until lately in Newf#undland by the present Governor; who, it seems, has 
decided that that colony is comprehended in the provisions of the mar- 
riage act. It happens, however, rather naibrtunately for that coostruo- . 
tion, that even the greater part of the marriages celebrated by the clergy 
there, are thereby vitiated, for they have not usuaHy married by licence 
or banns i and it is not a little singular, if the fact be as it has been repre* 
sented, that whilst the Governor has prohibited missionaries of every 
denomination from marrying, th/s Catholic priests are permitted to cele- 
brate that rite. These proceedings have produced considerable dissatis* 
faction in that colony ; but it is a subject of dispute, into which tlie ma- 
naging Committee ef the Wesleyan missions have no design to enter* 
The regulation of the forms of marriage, they consider as wholly belong- 
ing to the civil magistrate. No right of conscience is involved, and . 
therefore no right of that kind is in question, which it is the duty of those 
who have the direction of missions (institutions purely religions) to silp. 
port. If the people of any colony are put to insuperable inconveniegticc» . 
in consequence of such proceedings as have lately taken place in New- 
foundland, it is for the colonists themselves to seek relief fix)m the parent 
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This then is the single case on whith Mr* Mar- 
lyat and others have depended^ in order to excite 
suspicions^ and promote persecuting laws, against 
missionaries. We are glad it has been adduced, 
and it may safely be left with the publico It adds 
to the evidence of the existence of a most intole- 
rant party in certain of the islands, and also at 
home, and proves that they are by no meani^ 
scrupulous as to the means they adopt to gratify 
thleir enmities. ^ The whole may be properly 
closed with the substance of a letter to Mr. Tal7 
boys from the king's attorney general at Trinidad, 
after the proceedings against hinir had been closed, 
and Governor Hislop had left the island. He la- 
ments the treatment Mr. Talboys bod expierienced, 
and'<:onsiders his patience as greatly ^meritorious* 
He strongly expresses his conviction of the benefits 
resulting from the religious instruction of the 
slaves, and his regard for religious Toleration* 
** Thb Toleration acts," he observes, ^^ travel 
WITH THE British flag," and on this principle 
asserts the illegality of the proceedings with 
respect to Mr. Talboys, recommends an early ap- 
plication to the newly arrived Governor, to re- 
move the restrictions imposed upon him by Gene- 



Sovernment, and not the conductors of missions. The case of the West 
India slaves rests on another ground. The marriage cf persons in a state 
of slavery, performed by the missionaries, is rather to be considered as a 
religious, than as a civil act ; the law not contemplating the slaves in thb 
respect at all : it has no punishment for their polygamy, and has pre* 
ficribed no rule for their marriage. 
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ral Hislop and the Council^ and concludes by 
sapng^ " I shall with gratitude and pleasure give 
instructions for your reception at Providence Es- 
tate, where, I trust, my negroes will become 
more honest, more industrious, more temperate^ 
more charitable towards each other, and more 
religious, by the effects of your pious and bene- 
volent care.** Such were the sentiments enter- 
tained of the character and labours of this perse- 
cuted missionary, by a member of the local go- 
vernment, and under whose eye all the proceed^ 
ings against Mr. Talboys had passed. (4) 



(4) The Committeer are in poBsession of several authenticated testimo* 
■ialfl in favour of the excellent conduct of Mr. Talboys in different islands, 
•specially one from Baron Stackelberg, Governor of St. Bartholomew, 
where Mr. Talboys resided two years as a missionary, addressed to the 
Governor of Denierara, and dated March 15, 1815. In Demerara H« 
pursued his labours without inconvenience or opposition, until the arrival 
of Mr. Marryat*s jpamphlet in that colony. V^hat eflTect was produced 
|iy it, the CoUowing^ extract of a letter from that injured missionary will 
show.. It is. dated Pemerara, Oct S8, 1816. 

** Since 1 wtfote to ypvi last I have had many unpleasant things to con- 
flict with. I then observed, td you, that Mr. Mari7at'8 pamphlet had 
raised loud cries against me. On the night of the 30th of August, a party 
of men broke open our'obapel, took several benches thefefrom, and broke 
them ta pieces in the 'street; and have seynral times, sinc^ annoyed -us' by 
stoning. our house in the night. As to myself, I am considered by many 
as «n execrable wretch, that ought to be put out of the world.*' 

If the anti^ssiop party should be elated by this intelligence, their 
feelings will probably be moderated by the statement, that the mission 
there was never in circumstances so prosperous; that the society has within 
a year increased more than a third, and now amounts to 700, and that 
th^e increase of hearers has demanded an enlargement of the chapel, by 
the erection of a gallery. Thus does God " nuik$ the wrgth of imn t§ 
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GhAhges against the MirmOBiBT Missionaries. 

> .. 

It hSs been before observed, that the Wesleyan 
missionaries have been singled out as the special 
objects of attack, by' the anti-mission partyi They 
have, however, coiifined themselves to general 
charges, than which nothing can be easier to de- 
vise, or .more cotivenient to brandish. lii thi 
case of Mr. Talboys, they condescend to become 
specific; but this single case, the only one, it 
would s^m, Mr. Manyirt could furnish himiself 
with, or his fHends^disfect Mm to, affords a stro^' 
presumpdoh igadnst-liie trirth bftthe ^efdl 
diarges, so crften^aodfeo loudly urged j forontbd 
liupposition of their general ^truth,' it* is most re-^ 
il^arkable, that the annals 'of Hhe Methodist mis- 
sion Would not ciiable its eneB&ies to adduce many 
individual cases inalhistraCtion. We have just seetl 
how litde Mr. Mai4ry^t \m' seih^^d either his cause 
dr his argument, by bringing forwiodd the case of 
Hfr. Talboys, whose opposers would doubtless 
have lieen better satisfied^ had it been sruffered to 
sleep in the records of the colonial department. 
The general allegations in which he and his friends 
indulge, will not, it is presumed, meet a better 
fate. 

One of the modern stratagems resorted to by 
this party to cover the teal cause of the attacks 
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made upon the Methodist niiss\ons^ is to distin^ 
guish between them and other missions ; and to 
urge, that they cannot be unfriendly to missions 
in general, because they approve of, and counte- 
nance the Mors^vian missions. It is Methodism 
alone which th^ are desirous to restrict. This 
distinction is made in the Report of the Jamaica 
Assembly. It is reiterated in the Colonial Jour- 
nal, and echoed by most of the writers against the 
B/Qgks%ry Bill. 

This fallacious pretence is easily exposed. When 
'the p;ccpunt of the Moravian missions in the West 
Indies shall make it9 appearance, it will be seen 
mhethsf they bad no difficulties jto surmount, from 
the prejudices and intolerance of colonists. But 
it is not necessary to wait for this ; the evidence 
required to prove the hostility of this party ^to all 
missions indiscriminately, is furnished by the 
public acts of colonial le^slatujres. The Bermuda 
persecuting law, bef(»re mentioned, was enacted to 
prevent the preaching of ^^ missionaries froni (v^ 
religious society whatever ^ And though the Ja- 
maica Report states, that the Moravians have been 
^^ received'' in that island for half a century, its 
authors forgot to state also, that the clause ap* 
pended to the consolidated slave laws in 1 807} wa&' 
no less directed against them, than the Methodist 
and other missionaries. ^* Provided^ nevertheless^ 
that ^h^ instruction efsudi slaves shall be confined 
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* 

io the doctrines of the Established Church, and 
that no Methodist missionary , or other sectary, 
OR PREACHER, sholl prcsume to instruct our slaves, 
or receive them into their houses, chapels, or con^ 
venticles, under a fine of twenty pounds for every 
slave proved to have been thereV 

After «uch indiscriminate laws, it is a wretched 
fiction, that the intolerance which dictated them, 
was not indiscriminate in its application. The 
very same Jamaica Report which affects the dis- 
tinction in favour of the Moravians, shows the 
temper of the writers towards them, by affirm- 
ing, that after half a century of labour, ^^the 
slaves under their care do not appear superior to 
ikMtxr pa^an neighbours;'* and it may also be asked, 
if the sentiment of respect and preference for the 
. Moravian missionaries be sincere, why they have 
not been invited to instruct the slaves, on those 
plantations where the Methodist missionaries are 
working such infinite mischief, or, at least, where 
neither the clergy nor other missionaries are em- 
ployed to instruct them ? But where the Metho- 
dist missionaries have been reftised admittance to 
estates, or have been silenced by acts of legisla- 
ture, no other means of communicating religious 
knowledge to the slaves has been adopted by their 
owners ; and this circumstance alone is sufficient 
to show, that the objection does not lie so much 
against the agents as against the work itself in 

H 
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which they are employed, (6) If no objection 
existed in the minds of the opponents of Metho- 
dist missionaries to missions to the slaves, in 
general, the ill success of the benevolent plans of 
the excellent bishop Porteus can scarcely be ac- 
counted for. It is well known in those islands, 
where the missionaries, sent out under his patro- 
nage, fixed their stations, that they met, in some 
instances, with greater opposition in their work 
than even^^the Methodist missionaries; and for 
a very obvious reason: they brought more autho- 
rity and sanction to it. ^^ His success," says the 
biographer of this distinguished prelate, " fell 
short of his hopes. The chief difficulty always 
has been, and still continues to be, an invincible 
reluctance, on the part of proprietors and planters 



(5) The foUonnng answers were sent by the missionaries whose names 
CdUow, to the subjoined question proposed by \he Committee :-«- 

When slaves were prevented by their masters from being instructed by 
you, did they procure their religious instruction by any other means'? 

They did not.— 3fr. Plittison. 

I believe not.— JIfr. Dixon. 

I know not of a single instance.'— JIfr.- Fish* 

I never heard of one master who did so.— ilfr. Gilgrassm 

The wish of those who refused our labours was tliat their slaves might 
continue in ignorance. — Mr. Campbell. 

The opposition of the masters generally was, not to our instructing the 
slaves, but to their being instructed at all.-— ilfr. Jos. Taylor. 

When the masters wished tlieir instruction, tliey often applied to us 
in preference to all others; when they did not, the negroes remuned 
uninstructed.— Jtfr. Willis. 
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of estates in our West India colonies^ effectually 
to promote any plan, however quietly and prudently 
conducted^ for the Christian education of their 
negro slaves.'* (6) 

The biographer mentions ^^sotne honourable ex- 
ceptions/' and we could adduce many ; but it is a 
fact, which should not be lost sight of, and espe- 
cially by the primate of the English national 
Church, who has announced his intention to pro- 
vide for the more efiectual instruction of those 
islands, that the root of the difficulty still lies 
where it was found by bishop Porteus- If such 
additional provision for the religious care of the 
negroes be made, under the idea, that the hos- 
tility manifested against missionary exertions has 
chiefly been directed, as the Jamaica Report pro- 
fesses, against Methodism ; the event will not jus- 
tify the presumption, at least, in that island. (7) 

(6) Life of PorteuB, p. 115. 

(7) <* In the beginning of 1796," says Mr. Fish, a Jamaica missionary, 
<* Bishop Porteus sent out the Rev. R. Munn, D.D. (a truly excellent 
man,) as a missionary to the negroes. In a letter he favoured me with, 
lie says, '* The Governor showed me every mark of respect, by intro* 
ducing me to his friends at a pnbhc dinner, and by laying my authori" 
ties in a formal way berfore the House of Assembly, and for their sanction ; 
but very few indeed paid any other attention to the affair, than a few 
frothy compliments to the poor unworthy missionary in question.** Thus 
a clergyman of the Elstablished Church, and expressly authorised by the- 
Itishop of London, though he met with more civility, had scarcely more 
encouragement than a Methodist. Dr. Munn having preached only five 
aemions, was called to his reward, and the good bishop was so discou* 
raged by his treatment) and death, that he did not appoint another." 

H2 
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If the great work be effectually promoted by the 
Church, the agents must be selected with a view 
to the difficulties which will assuredly occur. They 
must be men, who will be content to share with 
even " sectarian missionaries ^^ as they are called, 
their full proportion, not only of labour, but of 
reproach also, if they would fulfil the ministry 
assigned them. 

To return to the distinction now set, up between 
the Methodist and Moravjian missionaries. Though 
the same principle of enmity exists with respect 
to both, it is acknowledged, and it is easily ac- 
counted for, that the former have had the largest 
share of its effects. But this eminence of con- 
tempt, persecution, and injury, in the case of the 
Methodists, more decidedly proves the aversion 
of the opposing part of the colonists, to their 
object, than to them. Against the Methodists, 
this spirit has more firequently been directed, be- 
cause they have more frequently confronted it; 
and oftenest placed themselves within the sphere 
of its operation. The principal Moravian stations 
are in the Danish islands, where they have raised 
noble monuments of missionary zeal and success^ 
and not in British islands. The only stations they 
occupy in our own coloiiies are four ; and in two 
of them, Antigua and St. Kitts, where tKeir es- 
tablishments are large, the Methodists have not, 
any more than they, at any time, been persecuted. 
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In their other two stations^ Jamsiica and fiatba- 
does, where the spirit of hostility to missions has 
unquestionably existed^ the Moravians have had 
but little success. In fifty y^fiirs after the com- 
mencement of their mission in Jamaica, they had 
not baptised more than 938 negroes; arid their 
success in Barbadoes has not been much greater. 
In Barbadoes the Methodists have been as unsuc- 
cessful as they; but in Jamaica, their present 
societies amount to more than 3000, (with congre- 
gations four or five times that amount,) in different 
parts of the island ; besides which, they have 
s{»read themselves through the British colonies ; 
and there is scarcely an island, ; great or small, 
where they have not established a mission, built 
chapels, apd got access to estates. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Moravians h^ive escaped the same 
degree of Oj^position, because they have not been 
so much within its reach. Theif important labour^ 
have been chiefly in foreign islands, and in those 
of our own chiefly, where the planters have a 
milder and more tokrant character. It may be 
well enough for the coforiists to cover their general 
opposition to reli^ton by affecting respect for the 
Moravian missions, in those islands where they 
are not; or in others, where their numbers are 
small, suad exhibit few or very recent sjrmptoms of 
increase ; but this does not prove, that the excel- 
lent missionaries of that body are at all more 
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loved, only that, from circumstances, they are less 
trfmblesome. 

The itinerant system, a:dopted by the Methodist 
missionaries, will also further account for the 
greater opposition they have experienced. The 
Moravian, with invincible patience, continues to 
till even a barren field, while any hope of ultimate 
fertility remains; and when the soil repays his 
toil, he chooses rather to add to its dimensions by 
enlarging his enclosure into the neighbouring wil- 
derness, than hastily to go and make a distinct 
enclosure at a distance. The Methodist mission- 
ary, without neglecting the place where God has 
succeeded his work, enters into every new door of 
usefulness, which may open before him, and 
is secure of a .supply of fellow-labourers from 
home, to enter into his former labours, or to pro- 
secute, in the new station, the mission he has com- 
menced. We are not comparing the two systems 
to determine their respective excellencies; but 
adducing the fact, to account for that bitterness of 
unhallowed zeal with which the Methodists mis- 
sionaries have been from the first, and still con-- 
tinue, in many places, to be assaulted ; and to show 
that any difference, which the colonial party who 
oppose them, may make between them and others, 
affords no proof at all of their favouring missions 
generally ; but that the whole is either a. false pre* 
tence, or arises out of circumstances rather than 
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principle. In what manner they are aflected by 
the itinerating plan of the Methodist missionaries, 
will appear from the note below ; (8) that the op- 
position to this plan arises out of its eflSciency 
in communicating the knowledge of Christianity 
to the negroes, appears from this, — that they can- 
not be reached in any other way ; and if the now 
professed desire for the christianizing of the slaves 
were real, they would scarcely urge the sacrifices 
and self-<lenial, and excessive labours of the Chris- 
tian missionary to accomplish this end, as a for- 
midable charge against him. It would be new, 
indeed, to impeach a person for his zeal in accom- 
plishing a work, on which we had set our hearts I 

But we have the direct, though general, charges 
against the missionaries, of preaching '^ seditiotts 
doctrines ^^ ^^ baneful and pestilent tenets l^ " which 
endanger the security of the white inhabitants^ by 
ea^iting the negroes to disaffection and revolt P 
^^ A dangerous fanaticism^ productive of the most 
fatal consequences^ Thus the Council of St. 
Vincent, Mr. Marryat, the authors of the Jamaica 
Report, and others 

^^foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris,'* 

to sweep away from the islands both the nussion- 

(8) ^ The necessity of discouraging undefined and undefineable itine- 
rant preaching, has been fully appreciated, both in theory and from ex- ^ 
perience, by some of the colonial assemblies, and they have very property I 
attempted .to discourage them by legislative en&ctni6nt8."-i*Co2oiiia^ 
Journal^ No*L 
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ariea thetnselires^ and the fruit of their labours. 
But with respect to these allegations^ we ask in-* 
stances and proofs . They are not now urged for the 
first time ; they have been made throu^ almost 
every successive year of the mission^ without as 
yet being verified ; and if instances more recent 
and more verifiable have occurred^ none are more 
anxious to be made acquainted with them^ than 
the Managing Couimittee^ under whose direction 
the missionaries act. 
♦ 
It would be to demand too much from them to 
be responsible for the conduct of eveiy missionary 
they employ. With whatever care they are se- 
lected, however explicit the instructions which are 
given them, however carefully the mission is 
superintended, the committee may, in some in- 
stances, be deceived ; in the present state of human 
infirmity, the best characters may, in some cases^ 
deteriorate; and in the colonies, where no mission- 
ary dan wholly forget that he is an Englishman, 
circumstances of painful and harsh oppression may 
axise, and exhaust his patience, and i^iduce a vio- 
lent and resentful conduct not to be justified. In 
such cases, however, a sweeping censure, involving 
every missionary, and the motives and objects of 
those who direct them, would be most uncandid 
and unjust. Would the prelate, whoever he may 
be, on whom devolves the ecclesiastical superin- 
tendance of the British West India colonies^ pro- 
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vided a plan were adopted to supply the deficiency 
of clerical instructors of the negroes^ in this ri^d 
sense^ allow himself to be made responsible for 
the conduct of all whom he might appoint to this 
office r Would he think it fair to be inyolved in 
the chaise of intending to disturb the peace of 
the islands^ were any of the clergy appointed by 
him, to act with imprudence ? Would it be candid 
to involve every other missionary clergyman in the 
misconduct of an individual ? Had such instances 
of criminal or impudent conduct occurred there- 
fore in the case of any Wesleyan missionary, or 
one of any other society, nothing but a wish to 
bring missions in general into discredit, nothing 
but intolerance and illiberality, could f|x a general 
stigma upon a whole body, or attack the directors 
of any missionary institution, unless it could be 
shown, that the conduct of their missionaries 
were generally improper ; that their instructions 
sanctioned their conduct ; or that their directors 
had neglected to discountenance, or discard the 
ofiending individual. It seems not unreasonable 
to expect that the colonists ought, on the contrary, 
to feel grateful to those who undertake the task of 
making their slaves wiser and better; and who, 
by moralising them, prolong their days, preserve 
their health, give to their service the force of obli- 
gation, and thus put into action a principle of 
industry and faithfulness more powerful and more 
uniform than the whip; and^ along with these 
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eflects, so beneficial to the master, conciliate the 
tempers of the slaves, and diminish those fears of 
insurrection, and its accompanying atrocities, which 
so distressingly haunt the imagination of the white 
inhabitants of the West Indies. These are works 
which are surely worth gratitude ; and, provided 
that the instructions given by the managers of the 
missionary institutions to their missionaries, con- 
tain every thing favourable to such objects ; that 
their institutions are purely rehgious ; and that 
they exercise a proper discipline over the persons 
they employ in this work ; there appears no rea- 
son why such gratitude ought not to be expressed, 
at least in their protection and encouragement. 
But if this be a reasonable demand, what can jus- 
tify the only remuneration this party would make, 
coarse abuse and violent opposition^ and that with- 
out a fact to justify either ? In the case of the 
Methodist missionaries, those who have the direc- 
tion of them, know of no instance of any of them 
having preached, or of any who nowpreach seditious 
doctrines. In the course of more than 30 years, 
no complaint of this kind, either from any of 
the missionaries against their brethren, or from 
any other quarter, where it had the appearance of 
being more than one of those general aspersions, 
so frequently made by heated partisans in every 
cause, has ever reached them ; nor does their 
knowledge of the character and conduct of the 
missionaries of other rehgious societies, afford any 
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instance of such misconduct on their part, in 
which the Methodist missionaries could be in- 
volved from the indiscriminate application of the 
term Methodist to missionaries of every denomi- 
nation. 

The absence of all individual instances in the 
charges made by their enemies, might be suflScient 
to indicate this ; but that there might be an explicit 
testimony put on record on this subject, the fol- 
lowing question was put to all the missionaries 
who have returned from the West Indies, and who 
are now in no m^ner whatever connected with 
the mission. 

I 

s Do yoa know that any of our missionaries, or those of any 
other religious body, have at any time preached seditions' 
doctrines ? or doctrines tending to produce feelings of enmity 
in the minds of the negroet towards the whites? 

I know of no one instance of this kind. 

I know of none. 

Mr. Dixon. 

I nerer heard of any missionary who ever taught, or efen 
thought of teaching such doctrines as are referred to in the 
query. 

JIfr, Campbeli. 

* 
It was said by some in Jamaica, that a preacher (an Ame» 

rican refugee, but no Methodist,) taught doctrines tending 

7 
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to insabordinatioD ; but I know of no corresponding fruit 
which hU doctrines produced, and I suppose the charge was 
a malicious one, but I do not undertake to defend the man's 
character in erery respect. Not onlj our missionaries, but 
also our local preachers, white, coloured, and black, strenu. 
ously enforced obedience to authority, both public and do. 
mestic. I was intimate with Mr. Read, the Scotch missionary; 
was acquainted with Mr. Swaigle, and had some knowledge 
of the Baptist preachers, and had occasional intercourse 
(though our places of residence were far distant) with Messrs. 
Brown, Lister, and Howell, Moravian missionaries. I am 
▼ery confident their preaching had no dangerous tendency. 

Mr. Fish. 

I never knew a single instance of the kind either among 
ourselres, or any other body of people. 

3fr, John Taylor. 

No, our motto was, and I hope still is, ^' Honour all men, 
love the brotherhood, fear God, and honour the king." 
Preach sedition ! God forbid ; we preached Christ, and uni* 
versal love to all mankind, both bond and free. 

Mr. Warrener. 

» 

Tht instructions uniformly given the mission- 
aries before their appointment, could only lead to 
this result. Men going forth to accomplish • a 
specific object, to which they were directed to 
turn their whole attention, without mingling any 
foreign or worldly considerations with it, and this, 
as the only condition of their being employed, 
and continued in the work, and of the ap- 
probation and sanction of those, to whose direc- 
tion they were Committed; were not likely, in 
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many cases, to become politicians, aj^d civil re* 
formers ; nor, is there .any instance, known by 
the managing committee, where this character 
has been assumed, by the missionaries mider their 
superintendance. They have been constantly in- 
structed, to consider their object and appoint- 
ment as purely religious; not to interfere at 8^11 
in the civil relations of master and slave, except 
by enforcing the christian precept on that 
point ; (9) and, as far as they could, with a good 
conscience, and consistently with the great busi- 
ness of instructing and christianising the negro 
slaves, to conform to the regulations, and even 
prejudices of the whites. Such instructions were 
supposed to have the authority of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Christianity found a great portion 
of society ^n the civilised world, to which it was 
first communicated, in a state of absolute servi- 
tude $ but, it neither sanctioned the practice of 
slavery, nor directly abrogated it. It taught men 
duties suitable to the circumstances in which it 
found them. It gave no plans of civil govern- 
ment, nor systems of political regulation. It 
taught all men, mercy, justice, peace, sobriety, 
diligence, and brotherly love; and left those great 
principles gradually to work that amelioratidn, in 
the civil state and relations of society, in which 

'* (9) Servants^ (^ovXoi, i^laves,) obey in ali things, your masters aooord- 
ing to the flesh/' &c. Col. iii. 82. 
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all woutd be equally interested. By this model, 
the Methodist missionaries have been directed to 
Conduct ^themselves in the West Indies ; and if, 
indeed^ the indirect and tdtimate effect of the 
Christianity they preach, should be the same^as 
the Christianity of the first ages, with which they 
hope it accords ; if there should be in it a prin- 
ciple averse to slavery, and in its issue destructive 
of it, a position which the friends of missions do 
not a£fect to deny ; yet it is to be recollected, that 
the modern missionaries are not, on this account, 
any more than the primitive preachers of Christ- 
ianity, political characters ; that their objects are 
still purely religious ; that any objections to them 
on probable ultimate results, lie with equal force 
against Christianity itself, and against all mission- 
aries who teach it, whether of the Establishment 
or not. Even the colonists of Jamaica cannot 
make this a reason for opposing missions, when 
they have put it . on record, in an official do- 
cument, that they themselves do not object to 
the abolition of the system of domestic slavery, 
which now exists among them, being left to 
some such gradual operation of principles and 
events as finally abolished domestic slavery in 
the states of Europe. In that section of the Re- 
port of the Committee, to the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica, entitled ^^ Profane and Scripturai 
History of Slavery ^ after remarking on th« 
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causes which produced the abrogation of slavery 
in the Roman Empire, and in modem Europe ; 
the Reporters oonclude, 

'^ What is the fair deduction from these cases 3 That 
time, and the regular course of human affairs, ulll accon^ 
plish in the British colonies, what they brought about in the 
Roman Empire, and moderi^ Europe ; without direct legal 
enactments^ and little assistance from any positive institn«- 
tioos/' 

As the Methodist missionaries have been in-- 
structed to confine their thoughts and efforts 
solely to the Christian instruction of the negroes, 
without either defending or opposing the system 
of slavery^ or entering into any civil questions what- 
ever, so they have fulfilled their trust; and in- 
stead of promoting insubordination, and feelings 
of enmity towards the whites, the doctrines they 
have constantly preached, have 'had an efect 
directly opposite. Nor have those doctrines ex- 
pended themselves merely in tendencies to quiet, 
and submission ; but, as will fully appear before 
the close of this section, they have absolutely pro- 
duced them ; and in cases where there were even 
motives, and temptations to the contrary. With re- 
spect to the doctrines they have preached, the mis- 
sionaries shall speak for themselves ; and let those 
who have heard them, if they are able, confute 
the statement. Tlie case is before them, and 
they are called upon to dispute it. But wit- 
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nesses of a different description to Messrs. Bryer^ 
and Hom^ and Miss Natty Mackenzie^ will be 
expected. 

I never did, in one instance, attempt to dispute the right 
of the masters to the services of the slaves ; and if, at any 
time, there appearcfd any thing like complaining, the sub- 
stance of what I said to them, may be comprehended in the 
words of St* Paul, ^^ if thou art a servant^ care not for U.^* 
We inculcated upon them the duty of servants to their mas* 
ters; without attempting to establish or to invalidate the 
claim, which the system of slavery gave the masters over 
their slaves. 

Mr. Pattison. 

We preached the plain principles of the Christian religion, 
in the same manner as we do in England, only with greater 
plainness of language ; and we advised as many ^' servants 
as were under the yoke^*^ to be- faithful, and diligent, ^^to 
please their masters in c^U things j*^ according to St. PauFg 
direction. 

Mr, Brovmell, 

We taught the slaves as St. Paul taught the slaves in his 
day, ^^ to obey their masters in aU things j not answering 
again^ not purloining^ hut showing all JidelUyy as becometh 
christians,** 

Mr. Warrener. 

We taught them to act in the most obliging and faithful 
manner ; often warning them against lying, stealing, and in- 
solence ; indeed many of their masters are witnesses of thes9 
things, having heard ns themselves both on their estates, and 
in our chapels. 

Mr. John Taylor. 
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Sl^e taught those negroes, to whom we had acceiss, as thd 
Apostles taught persons in a similar condition^ Eph. t!-. 5, 8^ 
tol. ill. 22, 25. 1 Peter ii. 13, 25. 

Mr. Fish. 

yfe have always ssud, ^^ Servants oheg in all things your 
wasters according to the flesh ; not with eye service^ as men 
pleasers^ hut in singleness qf hearty fearing Godj andwhat^ 
ever ye do^ do it heartily ^ as unto the Lord^ and not unto 
men ; knowing^ that of the Lord, you shall receive the re. 
voard of the inheritance j for ye serve the Lord Christ : but 
he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he 
hath done, and there is no respect of persons.^^ 

Mr, Dixon. 

We taught them to behate with kl\ due respect, with 
obedience^ with diligence, and fidelity. 

Mr.WiUis. 

The answers of the missionaries to the follow- 
ing questions, may also properly have a place 
here. A few only are inserted, the rest being in 
all respects, except the words used, the same. 

Have yon observed that the mental improvement of the 
slaves under your care, tendered them more impatient of 
slavery, and more desirous of emancipation then the nnin. 
structed atid vicious 2 

No, they were more faithful, obedient, and attached to 
their owners, when treated as rational creatures. Yet many 
domestic slaves in towns, principally mulattoes, and those who 
had trades, paid their owners so much per month, and with 
the overplus of their labours purchased their freedom. When 
they could be free in this way, << they chose it rather.^* 

Mr.BrownelL 
I 
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I hare seeo, in hundreds of instances, the very reverse of 
impatience. I have heard many, who had been brought 
from Africa, bless God, with the strongest emotions, and 
with tears, for having made their slavery the means of bring, 
idg them acquainted with the Gospel. 

Mr. Paitisim. 

The mental and religious improvement of the slaves, ren- 
ders them contented in their condition. 

Mr. Fish. 

I never observed any impatience among them, during the 
ten years I was in the West Indies. 

Mr. Griigrass. 

I always avoided talking with them about their liberty ; 
but, I am of opinion, they thought less about it, than those 
not under onr care.. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Where there has been most mental improvement, there 
has been least discontent and murmuring. 

Mr. Joi. Taylor. 

If it should be objected, that this, is ^a^ parte 
evidence, (and objections of every kind, in the 
present temper of the anti-mission party, are to 
be expected,) it shall be next demonstrated that 
the statements made by the missionaries, of the 
doctrines preached, and the effects produced by 
them in the colonies, are true; because t/iey 
cannot be false; that, from the duration^ ex- 
tent, and circumstances of the mission, it is not 
possible that the doctrine taught by the mission- 

t 
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aries should have been ^^ dangerous,^ or injurious 
in its efiects upon the minds of the slaves. 

The scenes of missionary labour are either in 
the towns, or on the estates. That it was not 
practicable in either case, for them to preach the 
tenets attributed to them; the following con- 
siderations will make manifest. 

In towns, the places of worship are chiefly 
chapels built for the purpose, to which all colours 
and ranks have free access. The times of service 
are as regular and as well known there as in ^E^ng- 
land; and there is in no place any congregation 
but of which whites, not only mayj -but 
actually do form a part. Of almost eVery 
Methodist' society in the towns in the West 
Indies ; whites, also, form a part, though a small 
one, and they are found in much greater numbers 
either as regular, or occasional hearers. Every 
person who is acquainted with society in the 
West Indies knows, that white people of every 
description partake in the wakeful alarms, which 
the circumstances of the islands excite ; that, from 
prevailing prejudices, the white members of even 
religious societies, do not completely amalgamate 
and fraternise with negroes ; because that would be 
to oppose all the riiles of civil life, as established 
in the colonies ;^and were even this the case, they 
are aware, that, in the event of an insurrection, the 

I2 
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vast tnajority of uninstructed negries is such^ 
that any regards^ which religious negroes might 
feel towards the whites from whom they had 
received care and kindness^ would be over- 
borne in a dreadful contest which^ from the 
numbers who have been left in a savage state^ could 
know no party distinction but black and white* 
The persons and property, therefore, of the white 
people, who may be members of the Methodist 
societies, or hearers of 'their missionaries, are as 
much involved in the quiet of the colonies, as 
those of the opposers pf missions ; and in the pre- 
sence of such persons, were all others less favour- 
able to missions even excluded, no such doctrines 
as have been attributed to the missionaries woidd 
be tolerated. But much has been said of noc- 
turnal ipeetings ; may not the seditious part of the 
doctrines be reserved for them ? To this it may 
be replied, that the meetings held latest by tlie 
missionaries have been on the estates, to accom- 
modate the slaves, who, in crop time, continue 
their labours longer than at other seasons of the 
year; and then the meetings have sometimes 
commenced at eight o'clock, or even later ; but 
the service has been shortened, and every thing 
done on the estate is under the eye of the overseer. 
In towns, no meeting commences later than seven 
in the evening, nor is it usually continued 
longer than eight,. In some instances, it is true, 
the negroes h^ve held meetings, among them- 
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selves, for • singing, and prayer, which have con- 
tinued late ; but this has but rarely occurred » and 
has been uniformly discountenanced by the mis- 
fionaries ; not indeed, that the practice was at all 
worse than that of the irreligious negroes, who 
frequently spend whole nights in dancing and 
riot ; but, because the former was more disagree- 
able to the inhabitants, in some places, than the 
latter : which, though often productive of the 
worst consequences to morals^ they took no pains 
to suppress. 

Mr. M arryat, in the case of Mr. Talboys, en- 
deavours to insinuate something, also, as to meet- 
ingd held within *^ locked doors.** That the doors 
are never locked^ except it may be for the sake of 
protection from some brutal assault of rabble, may 
be safely affirmed; that the doors are closed, 
when those private meetings of catechumens 
are held, which we have before mentioned, is to 
be supposed ; for the object of the meetings being 
to teach suqh as are distinguished from the 
rest by their desire to be taught ; it is not pro- 
bable that they should be held in .the open 
chapel. The frequent presence of whites, and 
even their superinteqdanpe, (for these .meetings 
' are not always conducted by the missionary) are, 
however, sufficient pledges of the innocenpe of 
assemblies, without which the objects of the, 
inission would be but very imperfectly answeredj 

13 
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inasmuch as public preaching is a very defective 
means of instructing men, who^ as the Jamaica 
report confesses^ are generally ignorant of "a 
Deity," and, of course, of the very first principles 
of the Christian faith. But, that whatever may 
be said or done among the slaves, whether pri- 
vately or pubUcly, has no tendency, except to 
promote their peaceableness and fidelity, has a 
decided proof in the fact, that no slave, under the 
care of the missionaries, has ever been detected in 
a single conspiracy. On this subject the most 
positive testimony might be brought forward ; 
but it is not, in this place, necessary to adduce it, 
because no contrary instance has been given. A 
few statements may, however, be introduced, be- 
cause they refer to times, places, and persons, and 
will afford the enemies of missions, the full ad- 
vantage of examining them ; should they feel 
the least encouragement to make the attempt. 

Mr. Pattisou thus answers the question — Have any re. 
liglous slaves, to your knowledge, been concerned in con- 
spiracies ? ^^ I feel iiappy, that this question has been put to 
me ; as I apprehend there is no missionary now living, who 
has been employed in the VTest Indies, that can give, from 
his own knowledge, a more satisfactory answer ; having been 
in circumstances In which, had there been any inclination to 
revolt, in the religious negroes, it could not, with greater 
impunity have showed itself. I was stationed in Grenada, 
at the time the dreadful insurrection took place there, and in 
the island of St. Vincent. It is true, at the time of its bnrst* 
ing forth) I had left Grenada to visit an island called Cari« 
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acou, with an intention to stop there two or three weeks, and 
preach to the negroes, I ha4 a letter of recommendation 
from the Rev. Mr. Dent, to G>lonel Backtel, wbo was a 
member of council for the isUnd of Grenada ; and I con- 
tinned in his house for six months, and aided, under his 
direction, to defend that island. All that time I was kept 
from returning to Grlenada, in consequence of the insurrec- 
tion; but, at the end of six months, Colonel Backtel, and 
myself, went down in the Zebra sloop of war : when I ar- 
rlTed there, that fine flourishing island, presented a most 
dreadful appearance ; I found that many of our society had 
fallen through excessive fatigue, or had l)een slain by the 
sword ; and I was happy to learn, that not one, who had re« 
ceiyed instruction from us, and was under our care, had 
shewed the least disposition to join the brigands; but, on 
the contrary, they erinced the most steady determination, to 
oppose those insurgents. After stopping a few days in thi^ 
scene of confusion, dread, and alarm, I got permission from 
the president to leave the island. I then went to St. Kitts ; 
and after being some time there, Mr. Owens, being obliged to 
leave St. .Vincent, on account of his health, I went to supply 
his place, and was there near eighteen months, during the in. 
snrrection ; and although, at times, we were exposed to the 
most imminent danger, and could only act at best upon the 
defensive, yet, I never saw the least disposition, in any of 
the negroes under our care, to insurrection or rebellion, 
though we had several hundreds in our society. But^ when 
it became necessary, for the defence of the island, to raise a 
corps of black rangers, those in our society were made choice 
of as the most confidential.'' 

Soon after the commencement of the French revolutionary 
war, the governor of the island of Tortola, received informal 
tion, that the French, of Guadaloupe, meditated a descent 
on that island. He immediately sent for Mr. Turner, the 
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luperintendant of the missions, in Tortola, and the other 
Virgin Islands, and informed him of the intelligence, addn 
ing, that there was no regular force in the island adequate to 
tlie defence of it against an Invading foe, unless thej armed 
the blacks ; but they -were afraid to do this, unless be 
(Mr. Turner,) would put himself at the head of them. Mr. 
Turner was conscious, that such, a step was not directly 
within the Jine of his ministerial office: but, he considered 
t|iat the island was in imminent danger, and that, if it were 
conquered by the French, all the religious privileges and 
blessings, whiqh, even the negroes enjoyed, under our excels 
lent king and constitution, would, most probably, be ei^tirely 
lost, and also, that this was only a defensive business ; and for 
these reasons, joined with the genuine spirit of loyalty, 1\0 
consented, and was accordingly armed, with all the negroes. 
In a fortnight after this, a French squadron made its appear-; 
ance in Tortola Bay ; but, the French, being probably in- 
formed, by some emissaries, of the armed force of the island, 
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which far exceeded their own, gave up the design, an^ 
retired. 

* 

Soon after the above event, the Governor General of the 
Leeward Islands sent to the missionaries in those islands, 
to desire them to make a return of^ all the negroes in their 
societies, who were able to bear arms. The return was ac. 
cordingly made, and a great part, if not all of them, 
were armed for the defence of the islands, respectively, from 
the confidence which the Governor General had in the 
loyalty of the missionaries and their flocks. 

Dr. Coke. Annual Report^ for 1804* 

The religious negroes were intrusted with arms, during the 
last war, properly disciplined, and contributed very mate- 
rially to the preservation of St. Christopher's. 

Mr. Brownelh 
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The following extract of a letter from Mr, Paee^ 
a missionary who returned from the West Indies^ 
a few months ago^ affords also a striking proof of 
the civil advantages resulting from the operation 
of missions, 

^^ Amongst the many unspeakable advantages which 
have resulted from the missions, in the West Indies, 
a Yerj evident one appears at the season of ChristmM^ 
At this period the negroes in general have some time 
allowed them for holidays. They have also a certain 
portion of provision allotted. It is well known that 
thirty years ago, they used to spend tbeir time at this 
festival, in gluttony, drunkenness, quarrelling, fighting, daoc- 
ing, and carousing ; and, in general, very much mischief was 
done by them. The island of Nevis, for instance, may serve 
^s a specimen. This is the native place of Mrs. Dace, and 
she can well remember, that if the managers did not deal out 
the Christmas allowance to please the slaves ; they, out of 
resentment, would dp any mischief to the estates, which lay 
in their way. Sometimes they would go and set fire to a whole 
piece, or track, of sugar canes; so that the grcatef part 
would-be destroyed before the flames could be quenched. 
Sometimes the poor cattle would suffer, either by being 
maimed or killed. The gentlemen of the island were under 
the necessity, therefore, at this season, of formiqg themselves 
into an armed body ; their place of rendezvous was the 
Church, and while a part stood on guard there, the rest 
formed into parties, and travelled in different circuits, 
through, and roi^nd their respective estates. This was done in 
the night, to prevent mischief, overawe the negroes, and pre- 
serve their own lives and property. My wife's father used to 
inake pne of these parties, and I h^ve heard the inhabitanti 
relate the same things. At Tortola, also, I have heard some 
of our old leaders ai^d members, and several of the white in* 
habitants say, that it certainly was a happy day, when the 
Methodist missionaries arrived there ; for before, many, both 
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of the coloured and white inhabitants, nsed to dxead the ap- 
proach of Christmas, among the slaves ; there was then so 
niach rioting, obeah, (a kind of witchcraft,) cruelty, and 
wickedness. All old grudges were sure to be remembered 
and repaid then; and very often murder was committed. 
They have told me, it has been thought well, if one murder 
only, was committed at that season. Thefts and robberies 
were innumerable. 

Now these are plain and undeniable facts, visible to all 
ranks and colours, to friends and enemies. But how very 
different is the case now ? No guard is kept in Nevis at all, 
at the Christmas festival ; nor has been kept for a great many 
years. The ungodly spend this season, it is true, in a loose 
and thoughtless manner ; but even they do not ^^ ran to the 
some excess of riot." A very great and manifest altera- 
tion has taken place in general ; but there are hundreds and 
thousands of the religious slaves, who observe Christmas, not 
only with order and sobriety, but in the most religious 
manner. 

There is no missionary, with whom the 
Committee has had any correspondence on this 
subject, who does not unequivocally deny, that 
any member of their religious society was ever 
engaged in any conspiracy whatever ; and^ as the 
instances just given to prove their good conduct 
are specific, let those who calumniate them make 
their enquiries >n the islands referred to. It is not 
necessary to show, that the insurrection in Barba- 
does was wholly unconnected with missionary in- 
fluence. The Moravians have had small success 
there, and the Methodists still less ; and, it has 
already been publicly stated, that no Methodist 
missionary was on the island at the time, 
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nor had been for 17 months^ except one who 
had touched there on his voyage to another 
island; and that the Methodist society on that 
island amounts to no more than 44 black and co- 
loured people. Had any of this small band been 
concerned in the insurrection, it would not to this 
time have remained a secret. If then the preach- 
ing of the Methodists has been public in the prin- 
cipal towns to people of all colours, to friends and 
enemies; and if, notwithstanding all which the 
latter, tortured with jealousy and suspicion, and 
starting at every shadow, have said of nocturnal 
meetings and private assemblies, not an instance 
can be brought . forward of the religious slaves 
having engaged in conspiracies, or discovered any 
hostility to their masters; but that in many places 
they have been intrusted with arms, and some- 
times to the exclusion of other slaves, then is it 
impossible that the Methodist missionaries should 
have preached doctrines which endanger the secu- 
rity of the white inhabitants, by exciting the ne- 
groes to disaffection and revolt. 

But the case is much stronger on the planta- 
tions. Over these the owner, or his agent, exer- 
cises as absolute a control, as over his dwelling- 
house ; nor could any meetings be frequently held 
in them, but with the knowledge and consent of 
the proprietors. Every one, who knows the re- 
gulations of a West India plantation, must know 
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this. That doctrines, tending to promote insub- 
ordination, should have been preached on so 
many estates, and for so many years, with the 
knowledge and consent of the proprietors, may 
not exceed Mr. Marryat's belief, but certainly 
surpasses that of any ordinary man. Every 
planter or manager, throughout the British colo- 
nies, who has allowed the visits of missionaries, 
(for they have in no instance visited plantations to 
instruct the negroes, without previously obtaining 
consent^ may be therefore adduced in contradic- 
tion of the aspersions of the anti-mission party, 
and as bearing by this encouragement the strong- 
est testimony in favour of the blameless lives, 
and beneficial labours of the Wesleyan mission- 
aries. In most cases, on their visits to estates, 
they are received into the planter's houses, and 
treated with great hospitality and kindneds. 
Their place of worship, in the first instance, has 
often been the hall of the master, afterwards the 
planters have fitted up places in the works for 
the purpose; in some instances, built chapels 
on the estates; and in many, contributed hand- 
somely to their erection in the neighbourhood. 
Here then is a great body of gentlemen in dif- 
ferent islands, whom the opposers of missions 
must themselves allow to be persons of respecta- 
bility and consequence in West Indian society, 
who, by their leave and sanction, by providingplaces 
for their slaves to meet in, and by their contribu-^ 
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tions to the erection of chapels^ and other donar' 
tions to the missionary cause^ have given for 
many years, and do still give, their unequivocal 
denial to the charges of Mr. Marryat and others. 
Where is the plantation, from which the mission- 
aries have been expelled for preaching dangerous 
doctrines; and where is the island where opulent 
whites have not afforded large pecuniary assistance 
to the mission? So extensive a missionary es- 
tablishment as the Wesleyan mission to the West 
India colonies, employing, as it has been stated, 
39 missionaries, could not have been wholly sup- 
ported by the mission fund at home, almost al- 
ways greatly embarrassed, and pledged to the 
support and extension of important missions in 
other parts. A great part of the money expended 
by the West India mission, has. by necessity, 
therefore, been raised in the colonies, of which a 
considerable sum has been contributed by the 
whites. There is sca^rcely a chapel of any mag- 
nitude, in any of the islands, in the erection of 
which the gentlemen of the islands have not 
assisted by their subscriptions, or otherwise. 
They have given money ; lent money in consider- 
able sums, till it could conveniently be repaid ; 
made presents .of timber, or furnished it on long 
credit ; and lent their negro carpenters and masons 
gratis. Subscriptions of lO/. 20L 50/. and 100/. 
for such purposes, mark both the rank in life, and 
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the opinions of the contributors. Even in Jamaica^ 
where the dark and dangerous fanaticism of the 
Methodist has been discovered with more sagacity 
than in other places^ this assistance has been 
afforded. The clergy, though not in general 
personally active in negro instruction, have givai 
proofs that they are not opposed to the efforts 
made for that purpose, and that they appre- 
hend no danger from them. It has not been 
an unusual thing for their slaves to be members 
of the Methodist societies, by their wish or 
consent. The Rector of Kingston gave 10/. 
13^. Ad. currency, towards the chapel in that 
city ; and on another occasion 20/. towards the 
Morant Bay chapel. The Rector of Morant Bay 
also gave 10/. towards the chapel in that place; 
and when a collection was made in the chapel at 
Kingston, a little before the persecuting law of 
1807, for the purpose of affording aid to the 
building of Morant Bay chapel, many respectable 
ladies and gentlemen of the city were present, 
who put into the box, some joes^ and others 
doubloonsy making in the whole a collection of 
74/. In other islands, not merely planters and 
merchants, but members of colonial assemblies. 
Presidents, Chief Judges, and Governors, have 
not only subscribed to the erection of chapels, 
but in some instances have paid regular stipends 
to the missionaries, as a remuneration for their 
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labonrs in instructing their slaves^ (1) and in 

(1) The subjoined extract from the Jamaica Royal Gazette, Oct. 5, 
1816, affords a proof, that there are colonists in that island who eutertaia 
. opinions as to Methodist missionaries, very different to those so often ex-^ 
preiaed in the legislative acts^ and official papers of that colony. 

*< On Wednesday last the magistrates and vestry of St. Thomas in the 
East agreed to the following resolution: That the acting churchwardea 
pay to ' Mrs« Burgar, widow of the late Rev. John Burgar, the 'sum of 
100/. sterling, as a testimony of the sense they entertain of the propriety 
of the said M^. Burgar's conduct, daring the tinie he had charge of the 
congregation of Wesley an Methodists at Morant Bay." 

The fbllowing is a copy of an original docun^ent, in which the under- 
signed planters of Nevis engage to pay certain sums annually to the mis* 
sionaries stationed on that island^ amounting to 56{. ISs. for the instruction 
of their negroes. Another planter on the same island for many years 
subscribed 901. a year to the support of the missionaries, in consideration 
of the services rendered his negroes. 

<< The voluntary donation of the Grentlemen Planters, for encouraging 
the propagation of Christianity amongst their slaves, in the island 
aforesaid. 

<* Whereas the Preachers of the people called Methodists, have for 
several years past visited our estates, and the estates we are attornies for 
in the island of Nevis, for the benevolent purpose of instructing our ne- 
gro slaves in the principles of the Christian religion, and thereby endea- 
vouring to produce a reformation in their principles and lives ; and being 
convinced of the necessity of such reformation, and having reason to be- 
lieve the said .preachers are desirous to accomplish the same, as is mani- 
fested by their constant labours for the above purposes, 

*' We, therefore, the undersigned, cheerfully and voluntarily come 
forward in so good a cause, earnestly wishing that the same may be 
further extended^ do agree to pay yearly, from the date hereof, unto the 
said preacher or preachers, for the time being, the respective sums an- 
nexed to our names in cash, or an equivalent sum in produce, on con- 
dition that the said preacher or preachers for the time being shall attend, 
and perform divine service on our estates specified, and those we are 
attornies for, once a fortnight at least, or oftener, as shall seem meet or 
convenient to themselves." 
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many instances have done what was of mote es' 
sential service, have counteracted the designs of 
^* wicked and unreasonable men,** who attempted 
to stir up persecutions, for which no pretence but 
intolerance or misinformation could be set up. 
The names of these gentlemen cannot, perhaps, 
with propriety be given, because without their 
previous consent, it would be too great a liberty 
to use them publicly; but if Mr. Marryat, or 
any of his friends, wish for such references, to 
ascertain the correctness of this statement, the 
managing Committee of the missions will not 
hesitate to , furnish them. The exhibition of 
the facts are sufficient to prove the proposition^ 
that, the duration, extent, and circumstances of 
the mission being considered, it is impossible for 
the charges made by its enemies to be true ; it is not 
possible that the missionaries should have preached 
dangerous doctrines, and been suffered to remain on 
the islands. Enemies in sufficient number they 
have had, and through the providence of God, 
they have had friends too, and of such a cha- 
racter, as to render their protection, and their 



<' In 1811,'* says Mr. Dixon, '* 1 was sent to 6t Eustatius, and met 
with great success in the midst of great opposition. I was summoned 
several times to appear before the Governor and Council, on account of 
various rumours spread abroad against the doctrines of the Methodists. 
But nothing was done against me. At length, after various examinations, 
we obtained a complete triumph, and received the full sanction of the 
colonial government. In 1812, a petition was sent from many respect- 
able gentlemen there, to the District meeting of the missionaries, request" 
ifig the mission to be eoniinued,^ 
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testimonies in their favour, of sufficient weight, 
in most instances, to frustrate the purpbses of the 
advocates of negro neglect and ignorance. 

The last objectioi^ it seems necessary to notice, 
is the danger of teaching the slaves a form of 
Christianity difierent frona that professed by their 
roasters. ^^ The negro,'* says a Scotch writer, 
^^ cannot believe that he and his master can be 
both right, while they obey difierent guides. 
The true Christianity, therefore, which is the re- 
ligion of his master, and that of the government 
of his country, is the religion he must be taught, 
if he is to rem^ submissive and obedient. Any 
other, according to his judgment, raises a barrier 
between his feelings and his obedience, which 
must increase in strength and danger.** And 
again, /^ It will not do to teach a negro a religious 
creed, which tells him that the creed which is 
believed aiid followed by his master and! the con- 
stituted authorities of the country, is leading 
them to destruction.** (2) So likewise the Colo- 
nial Journal contends that the church of Eng- 
land alone, and not the missionary preacher, is 
^^ the regular, safe, and efieictual channel for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge.** What then is the 
fair , inference from this doctrine, but that the 
Methodist missionaries ought to be suppressed; 

(2) «« Edinburgh Review uid the West Indies,** 

K 
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their chapels shut up ; and their societies^ com- 
prehending a large body of instructed and reli- 
gious negroes, dispersed. But the inference does 
not stop here. If such dangers really arise from 
the introduction of different forms of Christianity, 
then the Mora.vian, Baptist, and Independent 
missionaries, must share the same fate ; and not 
only they, but in those islands where Roman 
Catholic doctrines prevail,- the priests of that 
communion must be expelled also ; and thus, by a 
new act of uniformity, framed at the recommen- 
dation of this party, every minister shall be si- 
lenced, who will not only not conform, for that 
alternative is not to be allowed, but who is not 
actually a clergyman of the church of England. 

This is too extravagant to deserve a reply, and it 
would not have been noticed, but that tjie writers 
of this party appear to think it sanctioned by 
Lord Holland, who, ifi his speech in the House 
of Lords, June 2^, in recommending the difiii- 
sion of religious knowledge among the negroes^ 
by the Church of England, argued '' that it would 
be important that the masters should assist in 
procuring this desirable object, and that religious 
instruction should be according to that system 
which the masters themselves profess ; because 
the ne^o thinks, that a religion different ^ from 
that of his master, is a species of iriferior article, 
madi; for that purpose^ and therefore proposed to 
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hitai^ whilst his master is possessed of a better Z*^ 
On this point we are, however, persuaded that 
the anti-mission party has given his Lordship's 
words a meaning he never intended them to b^] 
and that they have too confidently presumed, 
when they h^ve pleaded his authority^ It did 
Lord Holland great credit to call the house to this 
important subject, and to state explicitly the ig- 
norance and neglected state of the negroes, not- 
withstanding the -pretended means of instruction 
professedly provided for them by the legislature of 
Jamaica. But his Lordship's words could not have 
the meaning they have assigned them. His call 
was upon the Church of England, to exert itself 
in the work of negro instruction, a call, which- 
we sincerely hope will be answered ; and his argu- 
ment, that as the religion professed by the master 
would have most sanction, the missionaries of the 
Church would enjoy a gfeatei* advantage thsin atiy 
other. So far, therefore^ as his Lordship in-< 
tended to excite the exertions of the clergy^ 
by reminding them both of the necessity of the 
case, and of the peculiar advantages they enjoy 
as missionaries, the missionaries of other bodies 
have no reason to complain, nor their enemies 
any csiti^e to triumph. Beyond this his Lord- 
ship's words do not seem capable of bearing a 
fair construction ; but if toy would press them 
iorward to signify, that missionaries, not of the 
Church of England^ ought to be suppressed, W4 

K 3 
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would then again ask, for what reason ? If, as it 
has been stated, and can be sufficiently proved, 
that their labouilB have accomplished the very ends 
Lord Holland proposes by the instruction of 
slaves by missionaries of the Church of England, 
^ their being taught to respect an oath, and a 
proper regard for the institution of marriage,** 
why are they to be silenced or restricted ? If, in 
addition to this, the minds of the negroes have 
been enlightened in the Christian faith, their 
morals corrected, and they themselves made sober, 
diligent, and faithful ; if the efforts of the instru- 
ments already employed in that work, have 
also improved their civil happiness by les- 
sening their faults and their punishments; im- 
proving their habits, their health, and the clean- 
liness and comfort of their habitations, &c. (3) ., 

(S) I was one morning riding into St. John**, Antiguft, -when a gen* 
ileman addressed me iti these words; ** Mr. Warrener, I suppose you 
bkve been preaching on some of the estates to the negroes." I told him 
I had been preaching on a certain estate. He replied^ ** We planteraare 
much obliged to you, Mr. Baxter, and the Moravians.** I asked him if 
lie thought so in reality. He said, ^ Had you been here twenty years 
ago, and witnessed the severe castigations which were neoenarily in* 
flicted on the slaves to restrain their vicious habits, you wonld not have 
doubted my sincerityin what I have now spoken. Our negtoes are now 
twenty times better servants, and consequently need not one twentieth 
part of their former punishment.'' We had abundant testimonies of the 
change wrought in negroes for the better, by the preaching of the 
Go8pel.*<-Jfr* WwreMT* 

The religious slaves are more decent in their families and manners; tha« 
dbaage indeed is so great, that nothing could have effected it but the 
power of God* Their faults are leasettedy and with them, in mosi casev 
their punishments**— Jfr« Pattisom 
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jpind if with all ^is good^ no evil coxisequence, of 
^y kind^ has ensued; all which may be easily 
proved, both from the testimony of missipnarie^ 
j^nd others, it is not possible that any man c^m 
plead for their suppression, who sincerely wishe9 
the success of any mission conducted by any 
religious body whatever; and we do suspect that 
those who would give this interpr^tion tp 
iiord Holland*s speech, neither wish that supp- 
ress ardently nor sincerely. Were this scheme pf 

Christian instruction has comforted the minds of multitudes, and made 
Hiem 4ive peaceably with each other; the effect may be discovered in th^ 
meijatneia of their habitations* But the battering of thor outward cii^ 
cumstances depends much uppn the ovmer.?— Jfr. Fifk. 

\ 

The religious slaves build good huts, obtain deeent AiAutnve^ and beda» 
They are more cleanly $ not laying out their n^oney in runiy tJ^ey do not 
destroy their health, and take regular meals. The men do not indulge. 
iki£%iucation and adultery I the women become chaste^ instructing their 
children^ exceeding thousands in Europe | when pregnant, they do not 
seek abortion, so common among Cfthers^— Jfr. tUlgrofs^ 

RdigjoDjteadies them iii4a8tryaii(i economy. I hayo known hondredt 
of slaves, when brought under its infloencey save a &w pounds to keep 
by jthem, Und several have saved money to purchase their freedom. One 
if j^i^bedoes bought his dneedon twice; his owner todr Ivs money the 
first time^ and claimed it as his property, bemg his slave; the second 
time he paid it to his friend, who bought his freedom. Another bought 
her freedom, and is now worth some-hundreds of pounds; but before she 
ipnjoyed reUgton, yttat a poor slave; and there are thoasinds io the 
islapds, who can declare, <^ Qodliness b profitabla for idl thiiigs»''««* 
Jf jr. ^radnadiu 

Tfie punishment of the slaves is lessened; they do not nm away fron 
tl^e eitate ; jthey cultivate their little parcel of ground, proonre 4ooeiiC 
clothes, and Uve es oomfivtably as the generality of poor fiuailietdo 
tA £i>gland.T-J!fn MnmtU* 

. K3 
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silencing all but missionaries of the establishment 
to be carried into effect, or of so restricting them aS 
to deprive their office of its efficiency, who is to 
remunerate the several religious societies and their 
friends for the sums they have expended in the 
erection of places of worship, to afford instruction 
to those whO| before missionary exertions were 
employed in tlieir favour, had neither churches 
nor pastors ? Suppose the societies raised up by 
missionaries dispersed, into what fold are they to 
be collected ; where are the ministers who are to 
take charge of them> and prevent their relapse 
into pagan darkness and barbarity? They are 
yet, it seems, to be provided; and if, as the- 
Archbishop of Canterbury stated in the debate 
we have referred to, *^frmn the mmrner in which (he> 
missionaries had been received, - or some other 
causes, they had found a very considerable di^- 
culty in procuring fit persons for tfiat duty^ in 
what manner are the places of near sixty mission- 
aries, of d^fierent denominations, (jthp Catholics (4) 
excluded, who are to have special favour shown 
them,) to be filled up, so as to afford eveq 



(4) It it a singular insUnoe of the inoonsittency of the epposen of mis* 
•iom, that, whilst they argi|^ the danger arising from the toleration of 
Methodist missionaries, on the ground of their teaching the slaves a di^ 
feient religion to that of their masters* and that *' the creed of the latter 
is leading them to destruction," they should plead for the undisturbed 
-«xejrtion8 of Catholic priests, who unquestionably hold the impossibility 
Af salvation out of their own' church. The argument against Methodist 
roisiiionaries on this point has certainly no force, because they belieye and 
^ach^ that every righteous man will be saved, whatever may bf his pro« 
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means of instruction to the n^roes equal to 
those they now enjoy. Lord Holland, we are 
persuaded, intended to recommend no such mea- 
sures of destruction; and the slightest reflection is 
suflScient to justify the conclusion, that those who 
advocate them intend less to compliment the 
Church of England, than to destroy the work 
already wrought by missionaries. Far better is it 
for the slaves to have '" the it^ertor article^* of 
religion ofiered them by the missionaries, if in- 
deed it be inferior, than nothing at all; and 
niore especially as even that '^ inferior article^* 
has taught theni to ^^ live righteously, soberly, and 
godly ;^ affording them light and support in life, 
and comfortipg them in worn-out age, and in the 
hour of death. If, however, " The Society for 
the conversion pf the negroes in the British West 
India islands** can find any considerable number 
of clergymen to engage in promoting the objects 
of the Society, there is no want of room for their 
exertions. It is not necessary to destroy the la- 
bour of others in order to commence their own,^ 
while two-thirds of the black population«are with- 
out the '^ knowledge of a Deity and the Christian 
faith.*' Plans to instruct and convert them may, 
and it is hoped will, be formed; but it is ex- 

fenion, and if there be any force in Lord Holland's argument^ which we 
do not allow, it applies less to the Methodist missionaries than any others, 
because the doctrines they teach are the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, whether believed by the owners of slaves or liot, and they are ia 
Ae constant use of the Liturgical forms of that Church. 
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ceedingly doubtful^ whether the anti-mission 
party have been so far shamed by public discus^ 
sion into a regard for the spiritual interests of 
the slaves^ as cordially to co-operate in promoting 
them, even through the agency of the Church of 
England; unless they can so far influence the ar- 
rangement^ that it shall^ in its operation^ more 
impede the labours of other missionaries, than pro- 
mote the instruction of the neglected part of the 
blacks. (5) They are anxious, not that the slaves 

(5) These observatiooB apply exdusively to that party^ who» both at 
home and in the colonies, have discovered an equal hosulity to miaaiona 
and to their object Unhaj^ily they are in the greatest activity, and 
have pushed themselves forward as the representatives of the opinions 
and fears of the colonists at large. It is, however, hoped, that those of 
the colonists, who rightly estimate the importance of communicating 
Christianity to their slaves, are increasing in number, and exerting a 
stronger influence. The slightest indication of this must be gladdening 
to the heart of every one, who feels an interest in tlie happiness of man, 
and though the proceedings of the House of Assembly in Jamaica, have 
on this subject so often ^ held the word of promise to the ear, and broke 
it to the hope," the earnest wish for the moral improvement of the negro^ 
naturally disposes the friends of religion to expect that the new pledge 
which the Assembly has just given, to take into consideration the best 
means of ^' promoting genuine Christiaility " among the slaves, will b^ re* 
deemed. It may not, however, be out of place here to remark, that the 
V comments afforded by the former language and proceedings of the Ja- 
maica House of Assembly on the phrase '* genuine Christianity^^ explain 
it to signify, that the doctrines of the missionaries greatly differ from 
their own views of Christiaii doctrine, and that they are not teachers of 
genuine Christianity. - What the particular views of the members of the 
House of Assembly are on religious subjects, it is not possible, in ihi^ 
case of every individual, to determine ; but as collectively they profess to 
adopt those of the national Church, it may be observed, that if the doo* 
trines of the Church of England be ^ genuine Christianity,^ then are 
those taught by the Wesleyan missionaries " genuine Christianity," inas* 
mi^ch as they preach the doctrines embodied in the Articles and Liturgy 
of that Church) and none which are opposed to them* And this would be 
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should be instructed^ but that missionaries should 
not instruct them ; and, provided they be sup- 
pressed, they are regardless of the moral conse- 
quences to the negro population. Such is their 
^^ tolerant spirit, ^nd their regard to the interests 
of Christianity," that^ to destroy the missionary 
system, they would replunge in barbarism one-" 
third of the black population of the coloniesj 
whose numbers are yearly increasing; who are 
exerting a powerful correcting influence upon their 
fellows around them^ and diflusing those principles 
of Christian knowledge and morality through the 
islands which alone can ensure their permanent 
safety, and promote their prosperity. But, who 
wiU join them in this attempt? Let it be observed, 
that Mr. Marryat and other writers in this country 
are the agents of a party, which, if a powerful 
one^ in a few islands, is still but a party ; and as 
far as missions are concerned, far from a powerful 
one in others. They may persuade the legislatures 
of Jamaica, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes, to adopt 
restrictive laws against Methodist missionaries^ 



found the case, were the members of the House of Assembly to imitate 
the example of the planters of Nevisy and hear for themselves. It re^ 
maifiy, however, to be disdoeed whether the former conduct of that 
House will be repeated; to make a show of providing more eiFectually for 
the instructien of the slaves, and as a necessary part of this plan, impose 
lestrictions upin the exertions of the agents no>v employed in it( or 
whether they will suffer those already engi^ed in teaching '* gcmime 
Christianity** to prosecute their work, and provide for the thousands who 
are« in their own terms, still <* ignorant of a Deity, and the Ghriatiaft 
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and may attempt by false or exaggerated state- 
ments, to convince the British public of their 
necessity ; but even in St. Vincent's, those mis- 
sionaries will find many powerful friends, and the 
legislatures of other islands, as they have never 
followed the example of persecution set them in 
Jamaica, are not now likely to do it. These ex- 
ceptions would still stand as permanent refutations 
of the charges which are made to justify the 
persecuting laws of other islands, should they 
even adopt them, and prove to the world that they 
originated neither in policy nor in necessity ; but 
were the' sole and exclusive results of religious 
animosity, and other causes still le^s honourable* 



Causes of Opposition to the Methomst 
Missionaries, in some parts of the 
.West Indies. 

This section shall be brief, as the object of this 
work is not to assail, but to defend. Whatever 
these causes may be, enough has been said tp shew 
that the opposition has not arisen from any proved 
misconduct on the part of the missionaries ; nor 
from any mischievous effects of their preaching on 
the mind of the negro. The missionaries have 
never obtruded themselves into scenes of labour 
occupied by others; and they have uniformly 
solicite4 permission, or been invited, before they 
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have preached on estates. They have hot, therefore^ 
gone ouf of their direct path to oppose the preju- 
dices of any of the colonists ; though they, 
in a very gratuitous manner, uncalled for hy any 
necessity, have been, in many instances, opposed 
and persecuted by them. Much of this opposition 
may be resolved into vicious manners, and the en* 
mity they usually originate to true religion. The 
standard of morals and religious feeUng is not 
usually kept so high in colonies, as in the parent 
state, for the same causes are not in operation to 
produce this effect, to the same extent. Equal 
opportunities of religious worship are not af- 
forded, and the respect for religioa declines. (6) 
Infidelity also greatly prevails in the * West 
Indies; an4 that, with all its fair pretences, 
has ever been found inimical to the interests and 
best hopes of the human race. The very system 

(6) This mmy be illvstrated in the caie of the Scotch in Jamaica, who 
jBte remarVable for their respect to public worship at home, by the (oU 
lowing anecdote. 

X • 

I 

** The Sootoh," says Mr. Ftsh, '* who are very numerons in Jamaica, 
had often pretended, when reproved by one of their pious countrymen 
ibr their total neglect of public worship, that if they had a minister of 
their own persuasion, they would readily attend. In 1800, the Edinburgh 
^isuonary Society sent out three pious men. The Rev. Mr. Bothuen, 
a regular minister, partly to reclaim iheir wandering countrymen, 
and partly to preach to the negroes; with Messrs. Clark and Read aa 
^techists: scarcely a Scotchman would notice them; two of the mis- 
aionsries died, and the mission was ultimately given up.*' At home, too 
they are in most instances honourable exceptions from religious i ntolerai&ce ; 
but in Jamaica, they have been among the most violent opposers t^ 
fissions. 
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of slavery has a deteriorating effect apgn the cha^ 
racter of the whites. Constantly in contact^ and 
often in contest with the bad qualities of the un* 
instructed and vicious negro^ his sloth^ stupidity^ 
carelessness, fraud, and faithlessness, tend both 
to call the bad passions of those who are to con- 
trol and govern him into activity, and to produce 
that contempt for the _ whole race, which leads 
them to conclude their reformation impossible; 
and to treat missions to negroes with C9ntempt^ 
even where they are not resisted with enmity. To 
these causes are to be added prejudices against the 
education of the lower classes^ which, though 
greatly abated in this country, remain in their full 
force in the colonies. (7) "Knowledge," the colo- 
nists know, " is power ;" but they cannot conceive 
how this power camhe communicated to t]ie blacks, 
without endangering themselves ; and, froni 
hence arises the objection to negro schools, and 
tQ negro instruction by preaqhing* They Jive 
in constant alarm of insurrection and massaone ; 
and too frequency conclude, that nothing but 
physical force can now, or in future, keep the 
slaves in subjection; attaching no importance, 
except a mischievous one, to the opeiation of those 
{noral causes and h^abits, which more efiectually 



(7) The Methodist missionaries hare established three Sunday school* 
in different islands; bat they are of recent date; the prejndice against 
schools being more general, and much stronger than i^ainst preaching. 
This point ihey have, therefore, thought it prudent not to pfew generally* 
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than any other, would secure order, and establish 
confidence. (8) In some islands, missions have 
been suffered to have a fair trial ; and their good 
effects have produced a general favour towards 
them ; in others, the trial has not been fully per- 
mitted, and the prejudice remains. There zxt 
many individual exceptions in all; but in the anti- 
mission party, some of the causes just mentioned, 
and, in some cases, all of them, are in full and 
active operation. Other causes, which have pro- 

^) An smtising mrtanoe of the proneQeM of some «f the ooloaMto t» 
gtart at shadows, and of that strangeness of construction which fear aad 
jealousy may put upon the most harmless matter, we are able to f«roisli 
from a Jamaioa Common Council Minute, containing ^uestioas poi l# 
Mr. Bnidntck, a Methodist missionary, with his answers. 

In Common CoimcUy Dec. 14, i807« 

. QmgHam 8. Are you aware of a resolution of. the society of Wesleym 
Methodists, entered into at the last Annual Conference, to this eliectf 
**■ That no person shall be permitted to retain any official situation, w1l# 
Jiolds opinions contrary to the total depravity of human naturei*' if. m^ 
answer whether the term '* official situation," does not include you as « 
preacher? and what, to the best of your knowledge and belief is alluded 
to by the words, *' total depravi,ty of human nature ?** 

Amwer, Does not know of such a resoluti<m being enacted lately, bat 
Ainks it proper. Supposes the tcfrm official applies to his office among 
others. Thinks the words total depravity alludes to our fallen nataM. 



Question 7. Bo you conscientiottsltf think that the resolution before 
tioned purports, that no person should hold an official situation, who hM 
opinions against the fallen nature of man, as being bom in sin, end that 
it has no allusUm whatever to the state ofbondagSi f^ it exists iu this cmadsy^ 
hemg the total depravity of human nature I ! 

Anwm&r, Answers particularly in the affirmative. 

There were, it seems, some subtle divines in the Common Council in 
those days, and admirably fitted to judge the doctrines taughi by tha 
missionaries. 
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duced many instances of individual opposition t^, 
the missions, and whioh, in some cases, have chiefly 
promoted acts of legislative oppression, could be 
adduced ; but we do not seek occasion of crimi- 
naticoi, though the causes of opposition we allude 
to, would greatly . explain and fix its character* 
Our foAearance in this respect must, however, be 
determined by the future conduct of those who 
appear to be appointed by the anti-mission party 
in the polonies to advocate their cause in this 
country ; and if they should, by their violence and 
unfounded aspersions, make it necessary to state 
the true ground of the opposition made in certain 
instances to the introductibn and continuance of 
means of instruction among the negroes and people 
of colour, they will gain little from the pretences 
that good policy render such oneasures as. they 
propose to adopt, necessary. If it should ap* 
pear, that the real oflence given by missionaries 
is, their preaching faithfully against certain 
reigning vices; that -among the number of 
those " turned to righteousness," have been many 
females, who were the objects of illicit attachment 
and licentious intercourse ; that the personal ill 
treatment, which the preachers of ^^ righteousness, 
temperance, and a judgment to come," have, in 
many cases, experienced, has been the consequence 
of violent resentments produced by checks put 
upon vicious indulgence by the introduction of a 
stronger principle of morality among the slaved 
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and females of, colour ; and. that restrictive laws 
gravely proposed to legislatures^ have been, in 
instances which might be given, mainly the 
work of men who had such injuries to complain 
of, then the whole controversy would be placed in 
a light, in which that party are not, we are per- 
suaded, disposed to have it viewed. On this 
subject evidence is not wanting ; but the necessity 
of adducing it shall be created only by the conduct 
of thqse who are most anxious to justify their zeal 
against missions on very different reasons. 



Conclusion. 

Should any demand the object of the present 
publication, the answer is, that the Methodists 
who have, for many years, conducted an extensive 
mission to the negro slaves in the West India co- 
lonies, which has been supported by their volun- 
tary contributions, and those of the friends of 
Christianity in general, wish /o he understood by 
the public. They ask no favour from the colonists 
who oppose them, but they think they have a 
claim to protection. The persecuting laws enacted 
against them, at different times, by some of the co- 
lonial legislatures, have been uniformly refused the 
Royal Sanction at home; and the most prompt and 
condescending attention has been paid to their re- 
presentations by his Majesty's ministers ; but in the 
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meantime^ their missionaries have been imprisoned^ 
their chapels shut, and their societies injured. (9) 
They, therefore, think themselves called upon in 
justice to themselves, thus publickly to meet the 
attacks, and disprove the statements of writers and 
speakers, whose object is to revive such hostilities 
in the West Indies, by pretending their policy and 
necessity ; and which, though they would be again 
disallowed by a tolerant government, are never- 
theless, in their intermediary operation, greatly 
injurious and severe. 

They protest too against their missions being 
mixed up with the discussions on the Registry 
Bill. The Methodist missions are purely reli- 
gious ; their missionaries have no civil objects, nor 
do they actually engage in them. Plans for the 
amelioration of the civil condition of the negroes, 
and for communicating to them civil rights, stand 
on distinct ground, and are conducted by other 
agents. The Wesleyan ^lissionaries^a^e not^ and 



(9) ^* The persecution in Jamaicn in 1807, obliged ut, says Mr. Gil* 
grass, to put away 500 innocent slaves from our society, for we were 
liable to a fine of 20/. for each negro we instructed, and they to punish- 
ment for attending. Tlie chapels and meeting-houses were shut while I 
and my wife were in the common gad, Kingston ; and when I came out» 
and began preaching on the resti-icted plan, I was obliged to appoint 
six door-keepers to prevent the slaves from entering the chapel, and vio* 
lating the law. They would however come in their leisure time, and 
stand on the outside. ^ They would not,*' to use their own words, ^^nuUte 
nuuaa again to go to gaoli me no go in m ctopel, hui me hoar at door md 
window,** We beheld them and wept, but could say nothing. 



» 
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v^ill aevelT be suffered to become, political partisans. 
If they have been considered such, the mistake 
is hereby corrected. As men, they will have their 
opinions for or against such measures as may affect 
the condition of society in the islands in which 
they labour^ but, as missionaries, they are re- 
quired to confine their whole attention to one ob- 
ject — ^the religious improvement of the negroes ; 
and so far from the insinuation having any foun- 
dation in truth, that they are the advocates of in- 
stantaneous emancipation, and encourage insur- 
rection* to effect ity there is sufficient reason to 
assert, that there is not one of them, who does 
not most fully believe that a speedy emancipation 
of the slaves would be as injurious to the slave 
himself, as dangerous to the colonies. Those who 
advocate that philanthropic measure, the Registry 
Bill, and propose other plans in favour of the 
colonial slave, have no need of their agency, and 
they have it not. 

It has been said in favour of the instruction of 
the negroes by the clergy exclusively, that ^^ every 
minister of the Established Church is a known 
acknowledged character, and that his principles 
and qualifications are either known, or may be 
known by the bishop within whose jurisdiction the 
West India islands lie." (l) This is acknowledged, 

(1) Colonial Journal, No. I. 

L 
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though we have seen how little this circumstance 
favoured the excellent missionaries^ sent out by 
bishop Porteus: but on the other side, it may 
also be said, that the ^^principles and qualifica-^ 
tions" of every Methodist, Moravian, Baptist, and 
other Missionary in the colonies, *^'are, or may be 
known/' by the societies at home, who send them 
out, and who, when there^ exercise superintend- 
ence over them. There are no missionaries in the 
West Indies, as far as we know^ who are insulated 
from this kind of superintendency and control. 
They all belong to societies who have known 
them, and official committees, directors, &c« at 
home, and chiefly iii the metropolisT This cir- 
cumstance is a sufficient answer to the above argu* 
ment for the exclusive instruction of the negroes 
by the clergy, could a .sufficient number be found. 
These committees, or^ by whatever name those 
bodies are called, to whom the management of 
the missions of different religious denominations is 
submitted ; comprising, in every instance, some 
men of great respectability, and well known in 
the world, are responsible to the public for the 
general good conduct of the missionaries they em- 
ploy ; and are a sufficient pledge that none will be 
employed or continued, whose conduct shall give 
just cause of offence to individuals, or to the local 
authorities of the islands. In the case, ther^ore, 
of the Methodist missionaries, were the colonial 
governments, most jealous of their efforts, disposed 
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to pursue a frank and liberal conduct^ tbey have it vp^ 
their power to secure all the benefits of missionary 
<2eal; apd to guard sufficiently against any sup-i 
poaed evils arising out of the imprudence or mis- 
conduct of individuals. No such dangerous pro* 
ceediogs^ indeed^ m have been alledged^ have in 
polity taken place^ or the Managing Committee 
of the Methodist missions^ must have been ac- 
quainted with them : but if any missionary should 
so conduct himself as to endanger^ even by mer^ 
iinprudence^ the precarious peace of society there^ 
there is a superintendent of the Methpdist missions^ 
in every island^ who i^ in regular corre^pondeuQ^ 
y^th the Committee^ to whom any complaints 
mig^t be addressed ; or th^ might be made tP 
the Committee itself^ who may be known from thjji 
Minutes of the Annual Conference^ a? easily pro* 
curable in the inlands as in England^ and wh^ch 
are actu^ly^ and we believe regularly, procured by 
those who watch the mission with jealousy, to search 
fpr any new regulation? they may contain^ wh^clj^ 
may aflfect the islands, and be dangerous to their 
interests. This wonl<ji he wuph more to the csred^t 
of such legislatures than tp insjtitute restrictive 
a^ on hearsay evicjbfiQe, and false and genei^l ru* 
moijirs; it would he more creditable to them, tha«. 
to reaprt to measnres of general and irrespective op* 
pression^ were individual cases of improper conduct 
ofiiMatty to take place ; for such cases w:ould b? 
Fonpi^ptly ea^apuMj^ »oA the evil jcectifi^d. Tbsl 
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this has not been done^ shows^ in conjunction with 
many other circumstances, that there are legis- 
latures who have been hostile to missionaries, 
merely as such, and without inquiring, whether 
their conduct has been right or wrong, and the 
consequences of their zeal, good or evil. Had they 
been alarmed only lest the missionaries should 
excite sedition, in the preventive acts they have 
adopted the crime made punishable would have 
been seditious expressions ; but it speaks deci- 
sively as to the real intention of those legislative 
proceedings, that they have uniformly gone be- 
yond even the alleged danger of the case ; and 
that the crime they have created, has not been 
seditious preaching, but preaching of every des- 
cription. 

It is pretended by the Colonial Journal, the 
periodical organ of the anti-mission party, that 
persecution is not their object; but that, as in the 
mother country, no dissenting teacher is allowed 
to act as a minister of religion, unless he first 
qualify himself by tsLking the oaths prescribed by 
the laws, the colonial legislatures have also the 
right to prevent any persons from teaching in the 
West Indies, unless first licensed according to the 
forms, and under the conditions, they may think 
necessary; and this, it is asserted, is not intole^ 
ranee, but a measure of prudence. Before this 
principle be admitted, its consequences ought to. 
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he well weighed. We believe that no charter 
granted to any of the islands^ allows of their 
making any laws^ except such as are to be con« . 
sidered in the light of bye laws^ not in opposition 
to those fundamental principles of legislation^ which 
have obtained in the parent state. If any laws^ at 
all restrictive of the, principles of the constitution^ 
be rendered necessary from the peculiar structure 
of West Indian society^ where a great part of the 
population is held in a state of bondage^ and de* 
prived of all civil rights, they are to be enacted, not 
by the colonial legislatures, but by the British par- 
liament, or, at least, under its control. Till such an 
act, therefore, passes the parent legislature, which 
shall limit the laws for the freedom and protection 
of religious worship to the mothei; country alone, 
or which shall give liberty to the West India colo- 
nies, to adopt, modify, or reject its laws, relative 
to religion, at pleasure, we must deny the right of 
any of the West India insular legislatures, to enact, 
in the form of an internal regulation, any laws 
more narrow in their operation, than those of 
Great Britain, respecting religious freedom ; and as 
far as British subjects are concerned, must also 
maintain that the " toleration laws travel with the 
British flag/' into all the dependencies of the Bri- 
tish crown ; and that every British subject, in every 
place, has the right guaranteed to him, to profess 
and communicate his opinions on religious subjects 
o^ the same terms as in Great Britain, so long as 

L3 
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tit iajd of Hixt Blitish j^arli&fiQent cfipfessly excepts 
th^ plac^ whi^e he may reside out of the operation 
tli the toleration it allows at home, or aherft the 
Gonditions and limitation^ of the rights it has re- 
cognised: If this be denied in si question of 
ffeligidn, then it must be denied in eVery question 
df civil liberty also ; tod the benefits of the British 
i^nstitution are not^ in that case, secured to British 
subjects abrosldy by virtue of that constitution, as 
ei^isting in laws enacted, or principles recognised 
by thti legislaturie at home ; nor can any resident 
in the colotlies be assured of the enjoyment of his 
civil lights, except the acts of the British parlial* 
itient be l-e-enacted by colonial legislatures ; which 
right of re-enactment Would of course involve the 
right 6f tejection or limitatioh. Will those, then, 
who fcontend for the right of colonid legislatures 
to make religion* freedorii the subject of their bye 
lawi^ and internal regulations, be content to leave 
all their civil rights on the same uhsettled ground? 
We believe not ; but the case of religious and of 
civil rights must stand ot- fall together. If, a bye 
law can be turned ag^nst toleration, it may an- 
nihilate the trial by jury, or any othe^ palladium 
of personal freedoth and security. If the religious 
^eedom secured to British subjects by the constji^ 
tUtibn be in reality dangerous to the islands, the 
remedy fot the evil is not to be sought from the 
locAl goVernthcntfe, but only from the parliament 
of GHreat Britain, before which the necessity of 
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mteiference must be proved. If any person abuses 
his libeity to endanger the welfare of society^ there 
iHre laws for his restraint and punishment^ which^ 
ii;i like manner^ extend both to the parent state^ 
and its dependencies. 

But if the principle itself were conceded^ the 
^strongest objections would lie against the re-quali- 
fication of missionaries in the <;olonial courts^ 
unless it were made imperative upon such courts 
to license them by express and explicit enactments^ 
where no sufficient cause could be shown for 
refusal. Even then^ no inconsiderable difficulty 
would remain. The alarms which any attempt to 
instruct the.slaves^ however prudent^ excites in 
certain of the colonists^ would ever be fruitful in 
discovering ^'su^cieni causes^' for refusing licences, 
or silencing those who had 'Obtained them. If 
inen can be so. easily found, as in the case of 
Mr. Talboys, to misrepresent, and give a mis- 
chievous interpretation to, the sermons of mis- 
nionaries, whom they occasionally go to hear, 
for the expi^ss purpose of fixing on something, 
which, by severe torturing, may be made to con- 
fess that of which it was not guilty ; and the mere 
allegations of such persons, expressed in a petition, 
shall be received in a court, in preference to the 
exculpating testimony of respectable persons on 
oath: th<ere is an end put, at once, to the security 
of the missionaries. If a colonial common coun- 
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cil^ as m a case before given, could find somethii^ 
suspicious in the doctrine of the total depravity of 
human nature, enjoined upon the belief of the 
Methodist missionaries, in common with their bre- 
thren at^ home, and no less a doctrine of the 
Established Church than of the Methodists ; and 
it was even thought proper to extort a solemn ab- 
negation from one of them, that the doctrine in 
question had no relation whatever to any project 
for negro emancipation ; wl^at doctrines can the 
missionaries preach, which, by this extravagant 
absurdity of interpretation, may not be deemed a 
^^ sufficient cause^^ for withholding permissioa to 
exercise their functions, or for recalling it when 
given ? It is a fact, that there are passages of 
God's holy word, which some of the missionaries 
have not dared to quote in their sermons, lest 
those captious hearers, who sometimes attend 
their ministry, should take occasion from the terms 
of them, to represent their sermons as having an 
inflammatory effect upon the minds of the ne- 
groes. (2) Placed^ as they often are, in such deli- 
cate circumstances, it is not, certainly, to the 
colonial courts - that the missionaries ought to be 
left to look for their wan^nt to enter upon, or to 
continue their ministry. 



(2) In the West India towDS, we have generally some hearers waiting 
to misconstrue every thing, however innocently advanced. During my 
stay there, I never once used our Lord's own words, ** If the S^n ihail 
fnake you frecy you shall bis. fret ind^td^ lest a bad use should b^- 
made of them. — Mr, Uradnack» . 
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' But if we go farther, and assert, that the 
claim set up by the conductors of the Colonial 
Journal in behalf of the right of the colonial 
courts, to licence the preachers who may be sent 
out as missionaries, before they are allowed to 
^ enter upon their labours, is no more than a covered 
attempt to restrict, and ultimately to destroy 
the mission itself, at least in some of the islands ; 
we shall be borne out by the fact, that the 
]Sarty opposed to missions, have seldom actually 
ass^umed that right in the West Indies, but for 
the purpose of restricting, and in some cases 
wholly preventing, the exertions of missionaries. 
This power has beenc hiefly assumed in Jamaica ; 
and in some parts of that island, and particularly 
in Kingston, the missionaries have been harrassed 
for many years. Sometimes the licences have 
been granted, and sometimes withheld. Some 
missionaries have obtained them, others have 
failed, though no reason has been given why they 
were refused, and the answer has sometimes been, 
" The magistrates are unanimously resolved to 
grant no nwre licences f" Such are the discourag- 
ing circumstances, under which the mission has 
been placed in Jamaica, and such would be the 
frequent result, if the principle contended for 
were generally adopted. It would produce in 
other places the same mockery of all justice, to 
claim the right of licencing, and then, alpcio^t 
l^ystem^tically, to refuse licences. * 
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The friends of the nioral amelioratioA 6f the 
enslaved African, and of Chrifttianity as the ttiost 
efficient means of producing that ameUofation, so 
far from having cause to indulge any feeling of. 
resentment towards the numerous writers in op^ 
position to the Registry Bill, who have taken oc* 
casion to impugn the operation of missions^ have 
Ineason. to congratulate themselves, that the con<- 
troversy is likely to bring the n^lected condition 
of the negro, ak to his spiritual concerns, more 
fully before the public, and to spread out the case 
in its full' extent. The object of Mr. Marryat^ 
and others, as far as missions are concerned, ap- 
pears to be two-fold ; to excite a general opposition 
to missionary labours in the colonies^ and by their 
writings, to dispose Parliament to> sanction some 
measure, which, in an indirect and incidental 
form they may propose^ to obstruct their opera- 
tion. But no friend to humanity, no advocate of 
religion can wish them success in either; nor, 
when the consequences of such success shall be 
developed^ will it give Mr. Marryat^ who we hope 
is more misled than wilfully erring, in this case, 
or any true friend to the colonies^ any satisfac- 
tion. Already, indeed^ is the feverish and anxious 
state of the whites^ in the West Indies, suf- 
ficiently pitiable. To dwell in perpetual alarms ; 
to be on the watch tower without any intermis- 
son; to be thrown into disquietude, by the most 
trifling appearances of danger, is a condition not in 
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any degree to be envied* It ii a state too which 
aflbrds no hope of amendment^ except by those 
very means^ which the aiitt*mi6sion party^ with 
«o great a disregard to their own interests^ oppose. 
The impor^tion of slaves being prohibited, those 
who are born oti the islands, and from in- 
fancy accustomed to European arts and inter- 
eourse, will acquire more cunning for the devis* 
ing of plots ; more moral force for carrying them 
into execution ; and greater facilities of combina- 
tion. 'The rising people of Hajrti may learn to 
intrigue with their sable l^thren in tiie British 
colonies ; in a fixture war, some naval power, not 
very delicate in its choice of means, may promote 
insurrections of slaves, ware it only to involve a 
Colony of the British Crown in ruin, withbiit 
reference to its own advantage. If these, and 
Other ab eoctra dangers be imaginary, the con* 
stant alarm of the colonists, of itself proves their 
own sense of internal hazard ; and what is the 
proper inference ? Is it wiser merely to postpone 
t^e catastrophe, as long as possible, by an austere 
and grinding system, the means which must 
render it ultimately inevitable ; or to prevent it 
entirely y by kindness and Christian instruction. 
By what new lights have the party opposed to 
missions, schools, and other instructing agencies 
which may prepare the lowest of society for 
civil privileges, and social instructions, read either 
history or human nature? It was an olgection 
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made long ago, and before the prineiples of 
government were as well understood as tbey 
are in the present day^ 

^^ Errat long^ nea qaidem sententia, 

^^ Qui imperium credat, grayius esse ant slabUins, 

^' Vi quod fit, quam illad, quod amicitia adjuDgitar.'* 

Ages of experience have given to this senti- 
ment all the force and authority of an axiom. 
The law of kindness has not, nor can ever lose its 
force, whilst man is man. It has indeed been 
alleged, that the African slave is incapable of 
gratitude ; but of this we doubt. Gratitude is, in 
part, one of the instincts of our nature ; and, like 
all other instincts, operates universally, unless 
counteracted by accidental circumstances. It is an 
instinct also, improveable into a moral principle^ 
by the influence of Christianity; and, if the 
negro slave has been deficient in this virtue, it 
will be led up in its full vigour in the train of 
Christian instruction. But, if the anti-mission 
party still intend to persevere in the hazardous 
experiment of ruling over a vicious slave popula- 
tion, secretly stung with resentment at their 
degradation and exacted labours, and brooding over 
hatreds which only want opportunity to mark 
their malignity in indiscriminate massacre and 
desolation ; if they will still erect their edifice of 
pow^r on the brink of a crumbling precipice, and 
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t^sist all the means by which it may obtiiin 
solidity;* at least they ought to consult the 
opinions and wishes of a numerous class of white 
proprietors, of more liberal views, and more 
benevolent feelings. They^ we are persuaded, 
having experienced the benefits of missionary 
labours, in the moral improvement of their slaves, 
and their increased attachment to their persons, (3) 
and expressed a strong conviction of their import- 
ance in so many unequivocal methods, will not 
jpin in the boisterous clamour lately renewed 
against them, nor be willing to put their persons, 
property, and other interests to hazard, in an 
experiment upon a principle, which all ex- 
perience, all morality, and all religion, join to 
condemn; « and which has ever issued in the 
destruction of them who have made it. 

If the object of this party, so zealous in the 
cause they have espoused, as to put every 
periodical work and newspaper they can influence 
into requisition, to convey their charges and 
insinuations against those who are employed in 
instructing, and christianising the slave popula- 

(3) <* I have sometimes, for the sake of experiment, asked those negroes 
who had religious masters, whether, if their masters would give them 
their freedom, they would not be glad to be free. 'They have replied, 
again, and again, *' Massa, me no better myself, me ab dothesj and food^ 
aiftf Massa let me go to hear de great word ; for to save my soul betide 
me no want te go free,''* 

Mr, Bradnack* 
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tion of the oolomes^ be aba to inSiieiioe the? 

British Parliament in fitvour of aome restrictive 

measure they may intend to propose; thfs 

attempt is still bolder than the incitement ef the 

colonists^ and implies a very indecent reflection 

upon a legislature^ which c^ late has been mon 

than usually active in directing its attention to the 

improvement of the education and morals of the 

low^ classes; and which is not more distm* 

guished for the talents of its members^ than for a 

general and established character <^ religious 

liberality. To suppose it even possible for the 

British Parliament to adopt the jealous feelinga^ 

the intolerance^ and the total disregard tp the 

religious interests of the negro slaves^ by which 

they have distinguished themselves ; can only b® 

accounted for by the promeoess of men to 

measure others by their own standard. The 

presumption^ however^ cannot be so high, nor 

the real character of Parliament so little knoWn^ 

as to embolden them to make this attempt 

directly. We shall doubtless hear again> as 

form^ly^ of thdr anxiety, for the instruotiOQ of 

the negroes^ their wish that a better proFisioii^ 

i may be made for that purpose by the Church of 

England ; and then^ (which is the key to the 

whole^) of the necessity of discountenancing the 

eflbrts of all other missionary societies. But 

with the evidence which has already been pre- 

siented of the real state of the n^proes; the 
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acknowfedged impracticabilt)r of providmg ade- 
quate religioiis instruction for them^ by other 
means than are now in operation; the good 
which has already been effected; the impoitant 
moral influence which is in present activity ; and 
the extensive benefits^ both civil and morale which 
ai« every year developing themselves^ the cause 
of the African m|iy be left witiiout anxiety in 
the hands of the British Parliament^ and to 
the opinion of the British public, notwithstanding 
the active means of misrepresentation, and the 
calumnies, which have be^a employed, to bring 
into discredit missions of the first order in point 
of civil importance, and of the greatest magnitude 
in respect of success. But there are deeper 
interests involved in them, and which cannot 
appeal to the heart in vain whilst our Christianity 
is any thing more than a name, and our professed 
respect for religion better th^n a hollow pretence. 
Are they considerations of no weight with the 
public, in an age of generous philanthropy and 
enlightened zpal for the progress of the truth 
of God, that for so many years thousands of 
neglected slaves have been sought out and in*^ 
structed by missionaries of different denomina* 
tions, when none beside cared for them ? That 
thousands in that period haVe passed into a happy 
immortality, having been previously prepared for 
it by the hallowing influence of religion ? That a 
system . cf instruction has been commenced^ 

3 
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which, i( unchecked in its operation, will pi'e{>ar^ 
an ignorant and abject class of men to read with 
advantage' those holy scriptures, which it is now 
the noble ambition of so large and respectable a 
class of society at home to furnish to every 
nation under heaven ; and Which will extend all 
those blessings through the West Indies which 
are so justly considered as attached to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and to the possession of the 
sacred oracles ? Is it a powerless appeal mad^ to 
human and religious feelings that crimes haVe 
been diminished among the slaves wherever the 
influence of the gospel has been permitted freely 
to exert itself? That punishments have been 
proportionably mitigated ? That the moral stand- 
ard, however low it 'may yet be, has been greatly 
raised in many of the islands ? That so many cheer*- 
ing spectacles of happy and orderly negro families 
are exhibited ? That the negro hut resounds with 
the praises of Christ ; and the infant children of 
Ethiopia, under the care of their converted 
mothers, are taught to stretch out their hands 
unto God ? (4) Such have been the efiects, more 

(4) The exemplary attention with which instructed negro mothers 
communicate the principles of religious knowledge to their children, has 
been before mentioned; the following anecdote will present a lively con- 
trast between Christian and Pagan instruction. " A female negro," says 
Mr. Bradnack, *< once said to me, *' My tnother tell her cAiU, 'when any 
body strike her, you strike them again ; when they curse her, curse them 
again ; she never knew better, till she came to hear the great word.** Is 
it by sunh precepts inculcated in earliest infancy, or by the Christian in- 
junction, *^ love your enemies, bless them that curse you," that the security 
of West Indian society is the more likey to be promoted. 
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or less strikingly displayed^ wherever the mission- 
aries have laboured. ^^ The wilderness^ and the 
soUtary place have been glad for themr And is 
this fair prospect, at once the effect of moral 
cultivation, and the demonstration of its efficiency, 
to be broken in upon and trampled down at the 
call of men, by whose exertions a ray of light 
was never conveyed into the mind of a slave, nor 
any of- his vices corrected ; who can survey, 
without a sigh, his mind in ruins, ^the habitation 
of those prowling passions, which are the objects 
of their dread, and the instruments of his misery ; 
content only if he continues to crouch under the 
whip, and to yield his appointed quantum of 
labour ; and indignant, not at their own neglect^ 
and his vices; but at the men who have ex- 
pended health and life in his cause and in theirs? 
A work of «o much mercy, cannot be placed 
under the protection of the public sentiment of 
the people of this country in vain ; nor will the 
Parliament of Great Britain allow undertakings so 
dear to humanity and piety to be obstructed by 
calumny and clamour. The appeal, which when 
th^ bodily wrongs only of the sons of Africa were 
in question, roused every feeling of humane 
interest in the Pariiament and people of Great 
Britain, will not be less powerful, when connected 
with the immortal interests of the mind, and the 
solemnities of eternity ; — ^^ Am Inx)t a man, and a 
brother^ 

M 
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In fine^ Mr. Marryat^ and tbe anti-missi^Hd 
party, whether at home or in tbe colonies, maybe 
assured, that as £air a& ,the Methodist missionane^ 
are concerned they are not to be , deterred by 
calumnies, nor even menaces from tbe prosecutic^ 
of their work. Conscious of the pureness ci 
their motives, encouraged by success, secure of 
the countenance of caudid npien, eveh in the 
islands, they will relinquish no station, Qor hesitate 
to embrace every new opportunity which opay 
present itself, for instructing and reformiag the 
ignorant and neglected objects of their missic»3u 
In the work they have undertaken, they have 
endured contempt, and can still endure it; they 
have su&red bonds, and can again su&r them^ 
should Mr. Marry at, and his coadjutoi^ succeed 
in exciting new persecutions.* They have t^ofe 
than once lived down old calumnies, and they 
will live and act down new ones> Satisfied if 
they make ''full proof of t^eir mmjlstr^r befoi^ 
God and unprejudiced nien, and to, h^ able to 
present a^ their best " ejdstles of rec&mm^ndati&rP 
thousands of once p^gan Africans, living \m^ 
every kind of vicious habit, now enlightened ii^ 
the great principles of Christian doctrine, and 
adorning it in ^ th^ morality of tb^ir Uvea, and 
the meekness, of their ' spirits* Tbe a^persioi^s 
with which tjliey have been assailedji have never 
produced in theilr minds a consdpu^Q^ss, of 
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grace, nor will they now produce it. There are 
calumnies without point, and reproaches without 
shame — ^there is a cause which converts censure 
into praise, and brightens obloquy into glory. 



FINIS. 
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